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The Week. __ 


THERE has during the week been some talk of a ‘“‘ compromise” be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and the majority in Congress, started, we believe, 
by. the. Washington correspondent of the Charleston (S, C.) Courier. 
The proposal, as well as we can make out, is that the President should 
“‘ modify his plan ” so as to confer the suffrage at once on blacks paying 
taxes or knowing how to read and write, and on all others as soon as 
they could qualify, good schools being provided for the purpose of 
teaching them. All this, however, rests on the assumption that the 
President has some power in the premises, and that therefore some- 
thing may be gained by meeting him half-way. In reality, however, 
his “ plans” and “ policy ” are simply the speculative opinions of a high 
official as to what ought to be done, and they therefore afford no basis 
for a compromise. It would be a great mistake for Congress to admit, 
even by implication, that when he vetoed a bill he had not exhausted 
his power with regard to it. We say nothing here about the possibil- 
ity of Congress retreating from a position which it has assumed after 
so much deliberation as the one it now holds. 








As might have been expected, the election news from Mississippi— 
& State, perhaps, as late in getting news from the world at large as any 
State in the defunct Confederacy—shows that the Conservative voters 
generally, in fact almost unanimously, stayed away from the polls. 
Only one delegate not a Radical is known to be elected. The conven- 
tion is certainly called, however; for even in the haif of the State 
which has up to the present moment been heard from 9,000 more than 
the required majority of all persons registered have voted on the 
question, So, though it will doubtless seem incredible to the average 
Mississippian, the convention will meet, will frame a constitution which 
Congress will approve, and under which Mississippi will have to live 
for some time to come. Apparently this is not just now believed in 
any part of the South. Arkansas, also, has voted on the question 
whether or not a convention shall be summoned, and has voted yea. 
In Arkansas, as in Virginia, there was something like a contest ; but 
the Conservatives—conservative of the things of 1850 et ante—were 
beaten. In Florida there seem to have been no votes cast by white 








men of Southern birth ; out of 3,500 votes speled in the three counties 
which have so far been heard from, only 30 were polled by whites, 
and, as every vote of the 3,500 was in favor of a convention, it is safe 
to suppose that it was the Northern men resident in Florida who 
polled that thirty. In Georgia the case is better. There, out of 106.- 
410 persons who voted, nearly 36,500 were whites. But the white 
Conservatives who thought fit to go to the ballot-box were no more 
than 4,127. Every excluded State, then, which has thus far held an 
election under the military reconstruction bill—Louisiana, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and Arkansas—is Radical, 
and there is little doubt that the Carolinas will go the same way, 
though there is some talk of a Conservative victory to come in North 
Carolina—talk which, as we believe, will not be verified. With the 
possible exception of Texas, we suppose that every State lately in 
rebellion is going to send to the next National Convention of the Re- 


.| publican party “a Chase delegation ” able to pledge the electoral vote 


of the State to that candidate for the Presidency. That before 1868 
is half gone the South will be reconstructed to such an extent as to go 
into convention seems tolerably certain. 





We hope it is not, as a Tribune correspondent implies that it is, the 
National Republican Committee which is responsible for the presence 
in the South of Mr. Bradley, of Savannah, and others of his sort—low 
adventurers who constitute, perhaps, the very most odious class of 


_demagogues now anywhere existing; for they disgrace as good a 


cause as men often fight and work for, and they get their living by 
preying on people certainly well meaning, but in many cases ignorant 
enough to be completely fooled by any rascal, with or without brains, 
who sets himself up as a representative of the North and a friend of 
the negro. Every Southern State has been for the last few years more 
or less infested by them, some preaching, some trading, some devoting 
themselves to law and politics, and ali doing little but the meanest 
mischief. For example, it is no good to any one, but harm to every 
one, black and white, when such things happen as this which we find 
related by the correspondent above referred to: On the day when the 
polls opened in Savannah, a delegation of 120 colored men came in 
from the Ogeechee River, marching in military order, and each man 
provisioned with a joint or two of sugar-cane and some sweet potatoes. 
They entered the square where the voting was done, and, after casting 
their ballots, camped out for the rest of that day, the next day, and the 
next, waiting till they should receive a mule apiece and a deed conveying 
to each forty acres of land. Mr. Bradley had promised them, they said, 
that if they would vote his ticket those things should be given them. 
They went back to the Ogeechee despondent, believing themselves de- 
ceived and cheated by the North through its agent, Mr. Bradley. It 


|is, no doubt, possible for Bradley to assert that he never bound him- 


self or his party by any such promises; and, on the other hand, it 
would, no doubt, be perfectly easy for the negroes to show that they 
honestly believed that such promises had been held out to them. For 
it is just as well to understand that the average plantation hand is not 
as yet well enough informed to protect himself against the Bradleys 
till he has once or twice found them out for himself by experience. It is 
not, however, an experiment that the Republican Committee need wish 
to encourage, or indeed can long afford to encourage. There is no 
denying that an appreciable part of the obstinacy of the Southern 
whites as regards reconstruction can be best accounted for by a con- 
sideration of the words and acts of men, as dishonest in their politics 
as in everything else, who have assumed the guidance and protection 
of the negro; and it is not very hard to justify all that part of their 
action which can be sc accounted for. 
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The Constitutional Convention of this State has recommenced its 
sessions. Mr. James Brooks, as self-assumed leader of a party every 
honorable tradition of which he has opposed through life, announced 
his belief that it was functus officio—an extinct body—not having had 
the gracious permission of the Legislature to sit after November 5. 
This is admirably consistent with the past record of the Democratic 
party, which has always been the most rampant advocate of the abso- 
lute supremacy of constitutional conventions, and in 1862 was nearly 
ready to plunge Illinois into civil war in support of this doctrine. But 
there happens to be a Republican majority in the convention now 
sitting at Albany, and the Democrats, unable to forego a petty advan- 
tage in the present for the sake of vindicating their past history or pav- 
ing the way for future power, allowed Mr. Brooks to speak on their 
behalf in a manner that shows all their past professions on the subject 
to have been hollow and insincere. Judge Jameson’s book seems to 
have converted the Democracy to the ancient Federal faith. 





Mr. Seward, who very probably has by this time given up expecta- 
tion of further political advancement, seems to have taken up the idea 
of leaving public life in a little blaze of that glory which will always, 
among people of our race, attach to the statesman who adds to the super- 
ficial area of the national domain. It is reported from Washington that 
he has negotiated successfully for the purchase of all the Danish West 
India Islands—Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. Jan. We know of no 
suffieient reason why the purchase should be made, but if, as also is re- 
ported, the validity of the bargain is made dependent on its ratification 
by a popular vote, there is no reason to doubt that our Anglo-Saxon 
earth-hunger, as the Germans say, or our passion for territorial aggran- 
dizement, as they say in the editorials of the Latin races, will lead us 
to back Mr. Seward in buying anything he likes. Our own preference 
seems to be for the Sandwich Islands. » 





The Tribune has been belaboring Mr. McCulloch very hard for 
“hoarding” gold in the Treasury, to the loss and damage of every- 
body concerned. The facts are, however, that there was in the Treas- 
ury November 1, including bullion in the mints, only $111,560,317, of 
which $14,514,200 belonged to depositors. Since then receipts from 
the customs have been light; $25,000,000 have been paid out for interest 
on government bonds; Walrussia, too, has still to be paid for, and in 
January large instalments of interest fall due, so that the “ hoarding” 
proves after all to be nothing very serious. 





Some months ago, while the case was fresh, we gave the principal 
facts of the suit of Mary Miles against the West Chester (Pennsylvania) 
Railroad Company. The plaintiff, a respectable colored woman, was 
ejected from a steam-car because she refused to take another and iso- 
lated seat at the whim of the conductor. Judge Allison, of the Phila- 
delphia Court of Common Pleas, charged the jury to return her 
damages, which they did to the sum of $500. Judge Agnew, speak- 
ing for the Supreme Court, has just reversed that decision, on the 
ground that “never,” in Pennsylvania, “has there been an intermix- 
ture of the two races, socially, politically, civilly, or religiously,” and 
that “at the time of the alleged injury there was that natural, legal, 
and customary difference between the black and the white passengers 
in a public conveyance, the subject of a sound regulation to secure 
order, promote comfort, and preserve the peace.” It is hard to dis- 
cover whether the court relies most upon nature, custom, or the law; 
but we have only to suppose the plaintiff a Jew, and this century the 
thirteenth instead of the nineteenth, and the decision would be both 
pertinent and in place. God has made the Irishman different from 
the native non-Celtic Pennsylvanian ; until he is naturalized there may 
be as little “ intermixture, socially, politically, civilly, or religiously ” 
between them as between the colored and the white American. It is 
not an elective judiciary like the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
however, that would dare to put him on the back seat because he 
was Irish. The same body, in affirming the right of the people to 
ride in horse-cars on, Sunday, cite the similar practice in the chief 





cities of the country, and conclude that it cannot be “a nuisance and 
an injury to private property” in Philadelphia alone. Then, in 
face of the fact that nearly every one, if not all, of the cities named 
permit colored people to ride without interference in their horse and 
steam cars, they add: 


“We can more readily believe that they are not a nuisance at all 
than that those communities are less devotional or less careful of their 
interest than ours. If we are to hold them all equal in intelligence and 
morality, we must regard it as a further testimony that running passenger 
cars is not a nuisance, or becomes one by the practice of running them on 
that day.” 


Where, if not here, shall we look for a Daniel come to judgment ? 





Some jocose person has been making a sensation by signing himselt 
“H. 8.” in The National Intelligencer. That is the scientifically accur- 
ate statement of the fact. The particular form in which he did it is 
of little consequence. It was, however, by writing an article “‘ demon- 
strating” that Congress is not allowed by the Constitution to appoint 
the 4th of March for its annual meeting unless it at the same time for- 
bids itself from meeting on the first Monday of December. The 
“argument” by which this is established we do not propose to quote. 
The whole importance of the document, for sensational or other pur- 
poses, consisted in the signature, which was intended to make the 
world believe that it was written by the Attorney-General. Of course 
it was not. Mr. Stanbery is a good lawyer, and no doubt made the 
acquaintance of “ H. 8.’s” ideas for the first time when he saw them in 
print in The Intelligencer. 





The Society of the Army of the Tennessee made a happy choice 
when they selected General Sherman as their orator, and enticed him 
from peace councils among the Indians to their annual celebration at 
St. Louis. He had his usual brilliant success in overcoming the com- 
monplaces of the origin of the war and the origin of slavery, had one 
or two interesting anecdotes—revelations they might almost be called 
—to communicate, and at times was fairly eloquent without extrava- 
gance or want of taste. Ingeniously avoiding politics, and recommend- 
ing in a vague way a return to the Constitution, he said nothing to 
commit himself to either party or to any policy. Those Republicans 
who distrust Grant because of his reticence will not be likely to nomi- 
nate Sherman for President because of this speech; but neither will 
the Democrats, The absurd rumor that their candidate is to be Gen. 
Steedman shows, at least, that the real heroes, the commanders whose 
names are to live and can never be separated from the glory ot our 
victory, have retained their military sense of enemy’s and friendly 
lines. It was not as the would-be standard-bearer of a party which 
sympathized with the rebellion and gave it all the aid in its power,. 
both moral and material, that General Sherman dwelt with pride upon 
the achievements of the Army of the Tennessee, denounced those who 
boasted of the “ lost cause,” and offered to welcome back the Southern- 
ers as “ our equals, but not our superiors,” provided they could adapt 
themselves to the manifest destiny of the country. We fear neither a 
Democratic nomination of General Sherman nor his acceptance of it. 





In a letter signed by Mr. Peter Cooper, but apparently written by 
a gentleman of legal acumen, the Citizens’ Association relate, for the 
instruction of their fellow-citizens and the entertainment, we presume, 
of Mr. Richard O’Gorman, the story of that worthy’s official life as 
corporation counsel. In November, 1865, he “ gratefully and proudly 
accepted” the nomination which the association gave him, and. 
pledged himself, in language slightly florid for naked sincerity, “ to 
defend the rights of our noble city,” “to protect its finances from 
adverse influences,” etc. The letter is devoted to showing by a mi- 
nute detail of Mr. O’Gorman’s doings during the last twenty-two. 
months how well his actions correspond with the impassioned accents 
of his bosom when he succeeded in getting the association’s “ endorse- 
ment.” We advise even the general reader to turn to it. It is a com- 


panion picture to several others which the association has shown to ur,. 


in which is depicted in lively colors the worst government extant 
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among people who speak English. The charges brought against Mr. 
O’Gorman are very numerous and very specific. They may be sum- 
med up in two words, however—habitual idleness and habitual steal- 
ing were his errors; and it is moving to note the tone of pained 
expostulation with which Mr. Cooper reprehends the bad behavior of 
the prodigal, and to know, as we all do know, that his erring protégé 
will put his metaphorical tongue in his cheek and deride all these 
monitions, 





It appears that an unchivalrous public has been doing gross injus- 
tice to two of its most high-toned young men. It is not true that 
the Wises fired at Pollard of Richmond, while Mrs. Pollard was on his 
arm. He was alone, and armed. In fact it was he who, having heard 
from his wife that two gentlemen wished to “see” him, executed a 
movement to the flank and rear through the hotel window, got a pis- 
tol, we may presume, or some more pistols, and advanced to attack his 
pursuers. It was intended at first that he should only be beaten, the 
Wises now say—for, of course, “cards” begin to make their appear- 
ance—and, had he not been the first to draw his weapon, he would 
have been let off with a caning. But we suggest—if an opinion in 
such matters may be permitted us—that even that mode of criticising 
the historian would seem to be a proper one only in case he had writ- 
ten his “Lost Cause” and so on while yet he was a small boy. It is 
funny to see how completely unconscious the Wises are of having done 
a stupid thing. They plead that they were only going to club a man 
for criticising the political and military course of a gentleman who is 
their relative. It is funny, too, to find Pollard of Richmond, who 
has written extremely eloquent words, which we would not willingly 
let die, about the folly of a writer’s replying to his critics, when he is 
attacked by so notorious a person as ex-Governor Wise, launching out 
in a letter which is truly Southern. And it is funny to find Wise thinking 
Pollard’s ill word of any account—the whole thing is too ridiculous, 





A piece of news regarding a matter which unfortunately has be- 
come of considerable public interest we find in a late Western paper. 
The Hon. David Davis, administrator on the estate of Mr. Lincoln, 
has just made a final settlement, from which it appears that, after all 
debts are paid, there remains to Mr. Lincoln’s heirs $110,294 62. Of 
this sum, Mrs. Lincoln’s portion is $36,765 30, which, invested at six 
per cent., gives her an annual income of about twenty-two hundred 
dollars, The possession of this much of revenue yearly would have 
prevented some people from doing certain things which are fresh in 
everybody’s memory. 





The impossibility of making a yoke of oxen draw an inference has 
been already more than once commented on; but what else it is that 
draws some of the inferences one meets with, one 1s really not quite 
able to say; unless one is willing to be impolite. We should say, for 
instance, that to call the editor of the Savannah Republican a yoke of 
oxen would be almost the extreme of courtly suavity. He derives 
the custom of prize-fighting from the institution of universal suffrage. 
To borrow a quotation: “The happiest mood of that man’s 
mind, what can it be?” when he does such things as the above- 
mentioned in a mood which obviously is not the happiest; nor even 
happy, for he is moved to say that both the P. R. and universal suf- 
frage are “blots on the escutcheon” of any nation which tolerates 
them. ‘Let us hope,” he cries, with a sad, indeed a septentrional and 
Thaddeus Stevens-like disregard of the Constitution of our country— 
“let us hope that the day is not far distant when Congress will show 
its appreciation of humanity and its desire to check the spread of bar- 
barism by passing a national law which shall make it a capital 
offence "—* punishable with death,” he adds—-“ for any party to partici- 
pate in a prize-fight.” What does Mr. Herschel VY. Johnson say to 
that, we wonder? To our mind, nothing is clearer than that the wise 
framers of the Constitution never intended that the legislative branch 
of the Government should interfere with the practice of the manly art. 
The Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Masons, the Pinckneys, the James 
Monroes were gifted with gigantic intellects of a large size. “ Pray, let 








us dispense with all such manly arts,” the editor continues, “and learn 
to defend ourselves as our Creator intended we should.” 
six-shooters., 


This means 





The news from Italy proves the Garibaldian expedition against 
Rome to have been morally as well as militarily a disastrous failure, 
unless, indeed, the King’s Government should display both more pluck 
and more skill than they have yet done. In the first place, the defeat 
at Monte Rotondo may be said to have given the finishing stroke to 
Garibaldi’s military prestige. His name will no more be the tower of 
strength to the volunteers that it has hitherto been, In the next place, 
the invasion forced on a crisis in the Romen affair before the Itahan 
Government was prepared to meet it in the only effectual way, by er 
tering Rome and setting France at defiance, It is not impossible that 
such a step would have proved successful, but the condition of the 
Italian finances and of the Italian military organization is such that it 
would have required a Cavour to venture upon it. Ratazzi dared not 
venture on it, though he threatened it, and the result has been simply 
and solely humiliation. The only gainers for the present by what has 
occurred are the republicans, who are making a good deal of capital 
out of the King’s want of nerve; but, whatever they gain, they gain 
by breaking down the popular respect for order, for unity, and govern 
mental authority—the very things which Italy can least spare. Magzini 
has issued one of his characteristic manifestoes, calling on the peopl 
first to overturn the monarchy and then drive the French out of Rome 
The monarchy might be overturned in this way, but unfortunately the 
French army does not retreat before windy declamation. M. Mazziai 
seems to draw much hope from the example of Mexico, and, with charac 
teristic disregard of the hard facts of life, talks of it as if there was no 
such thing as the Atlantic ocean, or the Terra Caliente, and as if thy 
Pope had no more hold on the imagination of the world than Don Benito 
Juarez. Napoleon is still calling for a congress, but the Pope refuses 
to submit, and the old man’s obstinacy may probably save the temp 
ral power during his lifetime. He still threatens Christendom with a 
retreat to the Catacombs, but this would hardly be effective unless 
Victor Emanuel could be got to repair the Coliseum and give the 
cardinals to the lions and tigers in the arena. 


The reports about the attitude of Prussia on the Italian question ar 
conflicting. The probabilities are that if Italy had had any reason to 
expect support from her in violent measures she would have been more 
adventurous. What seems certain is, that Prussian influence is being 
used in favor of a prompt settlement of the Roman question, but by 
pacific means. Russia, so far as she speaks at all, speaks on the 
same side; and, in fact, the only power in Europe which is for the 
Papacy in any event and under all circumstances is Spain, from whom, 
however, neither party fears or hopes anything, 





The dull season in England still continues, and there will, probabiy, 
be nothing more striking to attract public attention till Parliament 
meets than the exposures of workhouse management made by 7/e 
Lancet, the leading medical journal. There appears no doubt that 
three of the Manchester Fenians will be executed on Saturday next. 
It was impossible to expect anything else. If such offences were passed 
over, it would go a good way to dissolve society in England, for it 
would put it in the power of any Irishman to knock anybody he 
pleased on the head, and excuse himself by pointing to the “six 
hundred years of wrongs” endured by his native land. A Frenchman 
who was informed, not long ago, that the Greek brigands who infest 
the roads round Smyrna, and rob and murder all comers without dis 
tinction of race or nationality, were driven to it by the oppression 
of the Turkish Government, replied very aptly, that if his own 
throat should be cut by them “there would be no use in telling 
him that it was done for the purpose of giving a lesson to the Sub 
lime Porte; that he would never accept such an excuse.” The Eng 
lish police, who are hired to protect life and property in the English 
towns, may fairly make the same reply to the agents of the “Irish 
Republic.” 
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His Sanskrit grammars and glossary, and the texts he edited, were fora 


T 
N otes. long time the most useful means of Sanskrit study, nor are they even yet 
anna wholly superseded. He was born in a happy time, when everything was 
LITERARY. getting ready for the crystallization into regular form of the facts and prin- 


G. W. Carteton & Co, announce a new novel by Mrs. Elizabeth Stod- | ciples regarding the history and connections of the Indo-European lan- 


dard, the author of ‘“‘ The Morgesons” and “ Two Men”; also a novel by a | fuages which had for some time been gathering, and when the chief 


new author, a Southern woman, Miss Agnes Leonard. “ It bears,” the pub-| means of facilitating the process—namely, the knowledge of Sanskrit—had 
lishers say, “the significant title of ‘ Vanquished.’”——Another Southern | just been placed within reach ; and by his hand was the work in great part 


novel is “Randolph Honor,” by the author of “Ingemisco,” a pleas- accomplished, with infinite tact and industry, with clear insight and genial 
ing story in which the one Yankee of the dramatis persone was not | method. Among such men as Rask, Grimm, Pott, Burnouf, he won incon. 
made to suffer much. It will be published by Richardson & Co.—— | testably the first place, though each of them was doubtless his superior in 
Messrs. ‘i. 4nor & Fields announce a life of the late Governor Andrew, | certain qualities and walks of scholarship. At present, however, it is the 
which Mr. E. P. Whipple is writing ; and it is Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, | man, more than the scholar, whose loss we have to deplore. Unlike Hum- 
we suppose, who will publish Gail Hamilton’s “Woman’s Wrongs.” | boldt, Grimm, and Pott (still living), whose productiveness failed not to the 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons will issue, in England and America, | end, Bopp has for many years done no new work which was calculated to 
a Christmas annual, containing articles by F. W. Robertson, Tom | increase his fame or to advance in a noteworthy manner the studies he had 
Hood, Samuel Lover, Arthur Sketchley, and other British writers. The | founded. The new editions of his former works, with which he has been 
American News Company will publish Miss Olive Logan’s Christmas story, | chiefly occupied, are but slightly retouched, and by no means brought up to 
“‘ Somebody’s Stocking.” a level with the learning of the day—doubtless a result, in part, of his fee- 
—It is stated, on the very respectable authority of the editor of The Massa- | ble and precarious health. The best account of his life and estimate of his 
chusetts Teacher, that in Cambridge—which is supposed to be the eye of Mas- labor that we know of is given in M. Michel Bréal’s introduction to his 
sachusetts, as Massachusetts of the world at large—the city schools are kept, French translation of the “ Comparative Grammar.” 
some of them, in old church vestry-rooms in which small children are made —Messrs. Bell & Daldy announce, to be published in November, two new 
to sit on settees adapted only for the use of grown persons; in attics in | jistorical works by Arthur Helps; and a novel by him is to begin in the 
which the teachers can stand upright only in the middle of the room; in| next number of Macmillan’s Magazine. One of the wisest thinkers and 
old buildings dangerous because manufacturing machinery is in motion | tryegt reformers of the century, the author of “ Friends in Council ” confers 
below. Cambridge cannot, the editor thinks, expect that good teachers will | 9 real benefit upon the world of readers by this new literary activity. The 
long work for her if, in addition to the hardships of teaching in such | new books are “The Life of Pizarro and Conquest of Peru” and “The Life 
school-rooms as those above mentioned, they must take “ the risk of being | of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies.” Mr. Helps has made his especial 
dragged before the police-court if they try to do their duty.” For it appears | study the history of Spanish aggression and of negro slavery in America. 
that a teacher has recently been brought before Justice Ladd, and after-| These books are closely connected with his formerly published histories— 
wards before the school committee, for what the newspaper reporters call | « The Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen” being a narra- 
“ child-whipping.” The justice refused to entertain the complaint until the | tive of the principal events which led to negro slavery in the West Indies 
school committee had had an opportunity to take action in the matter ; and | and America, published by Pickering in 1848-52; and “The Spanish Con- 
the committee, when the case came before them, dismissed the young lady | quest in America and its Relation to the History of Slavery and to the Gov. 
from her place, adjudging the punishment too severe. The school in which | ernment of Colonies,” published by Parker in 1855-61. The novel we can 
it was inflicted was mainly composed of Irish children, is described as a| only wait for with anticipations of great enjoyment to come from it; 
very ungovernable one, had recently been given up as unmanageable by | go far as we know, Mr. Helps has never published a work of fiction, unless 
two teachers, and was, & little while since, put into the hands of the young | three semi-historical dramas can be so called. For many years Mr. Helps’s 
lady just now dismissed, because she was known as a successful teacher | important works were published with no author’s name upon the title-page. 
and a friend and professor of “moral suasion” in school government. | They have never been collected in a uniform edition, nor do we know of 
She beat, with a thin ruler, an excessively outrageous child, and produced a | any library, public or private, in America, which contains every separate 
black-and-blue spot on him. A Boston or Cambridge medical man,| volume, while sets at all nearly complete are exceedingly uncommon. 
much opposed to corporal punishment, seems, in default of the child's | Therefore, as few persons can know what works of his there are, we make 
father’s taking any interest in the case, to have given his own per-| this note long enough to include a catalogue raisonné of all, so far as we 
sonal attention to it, and to have effected the teacher’s dismissal. The | know, of his published writings, taking titles and dates from the volumes 
young lady may very probably be right in believing herself rather | themselves, except in two cases, and in those from William Pickering’s 
hardly used, and the physician's behavior may be not picasing to the! book-list of 1852. In 1841, the author being ‘then about twenty-four years 
most judicious of his friends; but they both have the satisfaction | old, appeared “ Essays Written in the Intervals of Business,” of which little 
of knowing that by their private griefs and misfortunes they advance | pook five editions appeared before 1852 in England, and at least one edition 
a good cause—albeit one which its friends are just at present making | was published in America. In 1843 and 1844 came two dramas, “ King 
more or less ridiculous. Of the blame attaching to the city of Cambridge Henry the Second” and “Catherine Douglas.” In 1845 appeared “The 
for the inadequate provision made for its schools, there would seem to be | Claims of Labor,” an essay on the duties of the employers to the employed, 
no sufficient extenuation. It is not a city which grows extremely fast ; it | the second edition, to which is added an essay on the means of improving 
is not to be called a poor city ; and certainly it is not able to plead that it lies | the health and increasing the comfort of the laboring classes. We have 
in darkness. never met with the first edition of the former of the two essays; and the 
—The latest European papers bring us intelligence of the death of| two together form a stout little foolscap octavo of 288 pages, and a 
another great scholar, one of the shining lights of our century. Franz| valuable and noble book. In 1847 appeared “ Friends in Council,” in two 
Bopp, professor of Sanskrit and of comparative philology in the University | volumes, of which a fourth edition was published in 1851. In 1848 the 
of Berlin, has passed away, full of years and of honors. As one of the/ first volume of “ The Conquerors of the New World,” mentioned above. A 
earliest and most efficient promoters of Sauskrit study in Evrope,and, more | sort of sequel to “ Friends in Council” was issued in a single volume, called 
especially, as chief founder of the science of comparative philology, he is | ‘Companions of my Solitude,” in 1851—at least the edition of that date 
known and reverenced throughout the civilized world. He was born in | seems to be the first, although a third edition was announced the next year. 
1791, and at the early age of twenty-five (in 1816), after preparatory studies | In that year we have the second volume of the “Conquerors of the New 
in Germany and France, he published his conjugation-system of the princi-| World.” This was the last of his books published by Pickering ; his new 
pal Indo-European languages, forerunner and nucleus of bis great “ Compara- | publishers were, and have remained until recently, John W. Parker & Son. 
tiveGraromar.” The semi-centennial anniversary of its appearance, as of the | The first and second volumes of his larger history, “' The Spanish Conquest,” 
birth of a new department of human knowledge, was commemorated last etc., also named above, came out together in 1855. His name appeared for 
year by the establishment of a foundation for the promotion of linguistic | the first time on the title-page of this book. Two years afterward came the 
science, called by Bopp’s name, and raised by the contributions of his pupils | third volume of that work, and either in that year or in 1858 the second 
and admirers, in every continent and clime, to the amount of more than ten series, in two volumes, of ‘“ Friends in Council,” of which a second edition 
thousand thalers. His “Comparative Grammar,” in which are summed up | was issued in 1859. In 1858, also, “ Oulita the Serf: a Tragedy.” In 1861, 
the main results of all his researches, has gone through two editions, and | the fourth volume of the “Spanish Conquest.” In 1862, an essay, printed 
he was conducting a third through the press at the time of his decease. ' before that time for private circulation, called “ Organization in Daily Life.” 
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£o far as we know, these are all his published works; but at Robert H. | 
Johnston’s bookstore there was, a few weeks ago, a uniformly bound but, 


incomplete set of the above-named books, and with them a little privately- 


printed, undated pamphlet, called “ Friends in Council, some Thought for | 
Next Summer.” From internal evidence we judge that this was printed 
about 1852. Besides the essays, “ Friends in Council” has been reprinted 
in America by James Miller, New York. A criticism on “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” which Mr. Helps wrote for Fraser's, was privately printed here by | 
Mr. C. E. Norton. The earlier books are, in the English editions, among | 
Wm. Pickering’s daintiest volumes, and, of course, without the fault of im- 
perfect editing, justly chargeable upon his elegant but inaccurate “ Aldine ” 
editions of the British poets. 


— Butterflying with the Poets” is the title of a pretty volume among 
the choice books to be seen at Scribner, Welford & Co.’s. The peculiarity 
which makes it worth mentioning is its “ Nature-printed illustrations,” as 
the title-page says. The butterflies themselves are prepared with extreme 
nicety, so that the most delicate tints are preserved, and every part of the 
insect remains perfect ; are gummed to the page, or rather to a thin lining | 
behind it, and are visible through an opening cut in the page itself. The 
thing bas been done before in the case of books on one and another 
branch of botany, but we believe no other entomological work was ever 
thus illustrated. 


—Some French announcements of new publications promise a variety of 
sensations to the reading public. The first is not new, but it fixes a date 
for the appearance of the Countess (tuiccioli’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Lord Byron ”— 
in the early part of the winter. At Brussels will be issued a collection of 
all the documents, official acts, reports, and statements transmitted by 
Juarez concerning the war in Mexico. M. de Kératry’s vindication of Mar- 
shal Bazaine may or may not do to bind up with this volume; but the Em- 
peror will probably enjoy them as much under one cover as separately. 
Finally, the late M. Dupin, who denounced so vehemently the luxury and 
extravagance of the day, left among his papers a work entitled ‘“‘ Mes Con- 
temporains.” As the senator indulged very freely in irony towards others, 
it is expected that his portraits will not be flattering ; and that, of course, 
will ensure their being read by the multitude. The frank criticisms on each | 
other of public men who are yet in the flesh--like the Wises and Pollards— | 
are always relishable; and the zest is increased when one of the parties is 
so fresh under ground as to be still a “ contemporary,” and yet deep enough 
to be safe from the revenge of those he attacks. 

—Among late German publications imported to this country we notice 
these, of which neither is likely to be of general interest, but one at least is | 
valuable. G. Rasch describes, in a series of lively and instructive sketches, the | 
nationalities on the Lower Danube, and treats of the Eastern question | 
(“Die Vélker der untern Donau und die orientalische Frage”). The 
author, a genuine democrat, gives an account of his travels through 
the countries of the Hungarians, Servians, Roumains, Turkish Southern | 
Slavonic tribes, the Transylvanian Saxons, and the Banate, and patriotically | 
vindicates their struggles for independence from Osmanic rule. He does not | 
place the jeast confidence in the ostentatious promises of great reforms on 
the part of the Turkish Government, but attributes all the sufferings of | 





these nationalities less to the central Government than to the all-powerful | 
pashas and kadis in the provinces. This attractive little book gives alto-| 
gether a clear insight into the life, aspirations, and manners of nations who 
are destined to play an important part in the forthcoming Eastern | 
imbroglio.——Dr. H. Grothe gives highly scientific and detailed accounts | 
in his “ Jahresbericht tiber die Fortechritte der mechanischen Technik und | 


Technologie ” (Annual Report on the Progress of Mechanical Technics and | 
Technology) for the years 1864-1866. This report contains articles on 
motional mechanisms, steam machines and boilers, gas, weaving and spin. 
ning, mills, workmanshi, in woods and metals, tools and machines, paper, | 
presses and pumps, bricks, water-wheels, etc. Due attention is paid to the 
literature of technical science, and the author is assisted by the contribu- 
tions of men eminent in the technical and mechanical departments. A | 
valuable feature is its 150 wood-cuts and 12 lithographic tables. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 
TWENTY-TWO of the States of the Union have now accepted the land | 
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from a circular of the National Department of Education, and partly from 
data which have reached us otherwise, the following summary 





California, March 31, 1866, incorporated the “ Agricultural, Mining, and 


| Mechanical Arts College,” to be located at such a place as the directors may 
| select, provided that the institution shall not be united or connected with 


any other institution of learning in the State. The bill, as passed, minute 
ly prescribes the characteristics of the proposed foundation 


Connecticut, June 24, 1863, bestowed the grant on the Shettield 


| Scientific School of Yale College,” begun at New Haven in 1846. ‘I'wo 


annual reports of the progress of the institution in its enlarged cireumstan 
ces have been printed. 

Delaware, March 14, 1867, selected “ Delaware College,” at Newark, as 
the recipient of the grant, the former trustees giving to the State a joint 
interest in all the college property. 

Illinvis, by successive enactments dated January 25, 1867, February 25, 
1867, and March 8, 1867, organized the “Illinois Industrial University,’ 


| which is to be located at Urbanna, Champaign County, in accordance with 


certain conditions ; and in case these were not complied with, the university 
is to be established by the trustees in McLean, Logan, or Morgan County 
Indiana, March 6, 1865, incorporated the “ Indiana Agricultural College,” 


without making any provision for its local establisiment. Principal and 
interest were to remain invested till the further action of the Legisiatare. 
Iowa, March 24 and March 29, 1806, conferred the grant upon the 


*f 
“State Agricultural College and Model Farm,” which had been incorporated 
in 1858, and located in Story County. 

Kansas, February 16 and March 3, 1863, organized the “ Kansas State 
Agricultural College,” making arrangements to accept as part of the endow 
meut some of the property of the Beaumont Central College Association, in 
Riley County. 

Kentucky, February 10 and February 22, 1865, established in the Ken 


tucky University, at Lexington, the “ Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Kentucky.” Transylvania University had previously been united to the 


State University. 

Maine, February 25, 1865, constituted the “ State College of Ayriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts,’ to be placed on such a site as the trustees may 
procure. The town of Urono is the probable location. 

Maryland, March 21, 1865, granted the proceeds of the scrip to the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, which bad been founded in 1857, in Prince 
George’s County. 

Massachusetts, April 27 and 29, 1863, and May 11, 1864, divided her por. 
tion of the grant, giving three-tenths to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, instituted at Boston, in 1861, and seven-tenths to the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, a new institution established in the vivinity 
of Amherst College. 

Michigan, March 18, 1863, gave her share of the grant to the “ State 
Agricultural College,” commenced near Lansing in accordance with a char- 
ter dated February 12, 1855. 

Minnesota has established an independent institution, the “Agricultural 
College of Minnesota,” on a portion “of section sixteen, in township one 
hundred and fifteen, range twenty-eight.” 

New Hampshire, July 7, 1866, incorporated the “New Hampshire Col. 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” to be organized “ in connec 
tion with ” Dartmouth College, at Hanover. 

New Jersey, April 4, 1864, conferred this endowment upon that depart 
ment of Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, which is known as Rutgers 
Scientific School. 

New York, April 27, 1865, with the aid of half a million dollars and the 
offer of a site from Mr. E. Cornell, founded at Ithaca the ‘“‘ Cornell Univer 
sity,” which will go into operation in the autumn of 1868. 

Ohio, April 18, 1865, and April 5, 1866, appointed firsi commissioners 
and then trustees to consider and report in respect to the location of an 
agricultural and mechanical college. 

Pennsylvania, April 1 and April 11, 1863, directed the income of the 
public grant to the “ Agricultural College of Pennsylvania,” opened in 1859 
near Bellefonte, in Centre County. 

Rhode Island, as early as 1863, assigned the scrip to Brown University, 
at Providence, for the purpose of providing in it a scientific department or 
College. 

Vermont, November 22, 1864, and November 9, 1865, constituted first 


war 








grant of Congress, made in 1862, for the promotion of education in those | the “ Vermont Agricultural College,” and subsequently united it with the 
branches of learning which are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. | preexisting “ University of Vermont,” at Burlington, under the general 
Much curiosity has been manifested in respect to the different modes in | designation of the “ University of Vermont and State Agricultural College.” 
which the several States are beginning to carry out the Congressional pur- West Virginia, February 7, 1867, instituted the “ Agricultural College 
pose. As a preliminary answer to this natural enquiry, we compile, partly ' of West Virginia,” and accepted as the basis thereof the property of Mon 
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golia Academy and Woodburn Female Seminary, in Morgantown, Mongolia 


County. 
Wisconsin, April 12, 1866, enlarged the University of Wisconsin, at, 
Madison, by the bestowal of this grant upon it. 
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Broderip. Upon Dr. Broderip the author has lavished the most precious 


resources of her pen, and he is indeed the most ambitiously conceived figure 
in the story. A gambler, a betting-man,a dilettante, a mauvais sujet, a 


| clever surgeon, now practising for nothing, now refusing to practise, a mys- 


From this summary it will be seen that Connecticut, Delaware, Ken-| tery, an enigma—Dr. Broderip is all these and a great deal more which we 


tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, | 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, eleven States in all, have united the | 

i : , . . : } 
new Congressional endowment with funds already assigned to kindred 


objects in institutions already chartered in the several States. The other | 


: ’ ‘ , AR, 
half of the States, which have acted on the matter, propose new institu- | 


tions, which, in most cases, will probably sooner or later unite with institu- 
tions already existing; but in some cases (for example, New York and Cali- 
fornia) will be likely always to remain independent. 


WAITING FOR THE VERDIOT.* 


Mrs. Davis intimates in her dedication that her book treats of “the 
weak and wronged among God's creatures,” and that it is written in their 
behalf. It can hardly be said, however, that the persons she has brought 
upon the scene have, with perhaps one or two exceptions, any great 
wrougs to complain of or any extraordinary weakness to contend with— 
unless it be that their grievances may be resolved into the fact that Mrs. 
Davis has undertaken to write about them. The exceptions, of course, are 
in the case of certain individuals of negro blood. The story moves on two 
distinct lines, each with its separate hero and heroine. To begin with, 
there is Ross Burley—Miss Rosslyn Burley ; “ the name,” we are told, “ had 
a clean, clear ring in it which became her.” This young lady is introduced 
to us at the age of nine years, as a little market-huckster in Philadelphia, 
living alone in the country with her grandfather, and raising vegetabies 
and poultry for town consumption. We gather from the first that a mys- 
tery hangs about her birth. Sle turns out to be the daughter of a South- 
ern planter of aristocratic tastes,a reader of “the rare old dramatists of 
Anne’s time,” whoever they were, who has seduced a Pennsylvania coun- 
try girl. Her father flits through the story at intervals as a representative 
of the old effete Southern society, in contrast with the buoyant freshness 
and vigor of that section of our own dominion in which abolitionists, eman- 
cipated Quakers, and reformers of things in general stand surging in glo- 
rious fermentation. From the childhood of the young girl in question to 
the epoch of her maturity we take a long leap and find her, in the first 
year of the war—through a process of which we confess we have derived but 
a very vague notion—reclaimed from her vulgar associetions, and a perfect 
young lady, with “the manners of a princess of the blood,” a “ rose-flush in 
her palms,” and a dozen more fine qualities. She encounters at this moment 
a certain Garrick Randolph, a young Kentucky gentleman, a professor in a col- 
lege, an amateur of the fine arts, and a person of aristocratic sympathies. He 
is vastly impressed by her earnestness, her nobleness, and the various whole, 
some qualities by which she is distinguished from her Southern sisters 
under the old régime. “ This girl’s education had been different; wherever 
her home might be, the air in it, he felt, was electric with energy ; it was but 
a focus from which opened fields of work—fields where help was needed, 
There was no dormant, unused power in her brain; her companions had 
been men and women who entered the world as thorough-blooded competi- 
tors once sprang on the green, springy turf in the grand old game, every 
natural strength severely trained, every nerve pulsing with enjoyment, 
ete.” He loves her, woos her, and wins her, and is made a convert to 
democracy and energy and practicality and all the Northern virtues. 

This wooing has, of course, its ups and downs, especially when Rosslyn 
plucks up courage to tell him of her shameful childhood and of her having 
kept a vegetable-stand in the market-place. But the young man bears the 
shock bravely and assures her that it makes no difference. The young couple 
is thus happily disposed of. With the second couple the relation of the 
parties is ingeniously reversed, and the issue is far less satisfactory. Miss 
Margaret Conrad is a young lady of Kentucky, a cousin of Garrick Ran- 


‘ 


dolph, for whom she has a sort of penchant, and a prodigiously fine woman. 
The author has intended to effect a strong contrast between Miss Conrad 
and Ross Burley, and if she has not succeeded, it is not from a failure to 
emphasize the peculiarities of each. Miss Conrad is a tall and statuesque 
person, slow of utterance, calm of eye, dressing in heavy corded silks, and 
keeping her feelings to herself. She is encumbered with a very eccentric 
and vulgar person in the way of a father, a Methodist minister by profes- 
sion, who is suffering from an affection of the eyes, and whom she accom- 
panies to Philadelphia to ask the advice of an eminent surgeon, one Doctor 
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have no time to tell. We may let this description of his drawing-room at an 
evening party fill up the blank: “There were no filagree prettinesses in 
Broderip’s rooms, no glittering surprises or fatiguing beauty; they were 
warmly colored with clear tints, large and liberal; there was a bust here, a 
picture there ; their meaning was pure and quiet, but unassertant as the 
atmosphere about a thorough-bred woman. You were not conscious of 
them while present, but when you were gone you remembered them as the 
place of all others where you could surest find a great rest or a great pleasure.” 
In these apartments Miss Conrad makes her appearance in “ cream-colored, 
lustreless drapery.” Dr. Broderip falls madly in love with her, and she is 
gradually brought to think of him. He pushes his suit, and she accepts him. 
But like poor Ross Burley, the famous surgeon and fine gentleman has also 
his dreadful secret, only that his is many times more dreadful. There run 
in his veins a few drops of negro blood. It rests with himself to make the 
avowal to his fiancée and run the risk of her contempt, or to keep his 
secret and turn his back upon his negro brethren. He decides upon the 
former course—very unnaturally, we think—and Miss Conrad casts him off. 
He joins a negro regiment, goes to the war, and is killed. 

Such is a rapid outline of Mrs. Davis’s story. The subject—the leading 
idea—strikes us as a very good one. It was a happy thought to attempt to 
contrast certain phases of the distinctively Northern and Southern modes of 
lif. and of feeling, and to bring two intelligent Southerners, such as Miss 
Conrad and Garrick Randolph, into contact with Northern manners in such 
a way as to try their patience and their courage. The chief fault, artisti- 
cally, in working out this idea is that she has made two complete plots with 
no mutual connection. The story balances in an arbitrary manner from 
Ross Burley to Margaret Conrad and from Randolph to Dr. Broderip. The 
authoress might have strengthened the links between the two parties by 
making more than she has done of the relations between Randolph and 
Miss Conrad. This young lady’s rich allurements would have formed a very 
valuable item in the associations from which the young professor detaches 
himself for Rosslyn Burley’s sake. Nevertheless, w2 say, the idea is good, and 
if the execution had been on a level with it, “ Waiting for the Verdict ” might 
have claimed, without reproach, that much-abused title, “ A story of Ameri- 
can life.” As it stands, it preserves a certain American flavor. The author 
has evidently seen something corresponding to a portion of what she describes, 
and she has disengaged herself to a much greater degree than many of the 
female story-tellers of our native country from heterogeneous reminiscences 
of English novels. She has evidently read Dickens with great assiduity, to 
say nothing of “Jane Eyre” and “ Wuthering Heights.” But these are 
great authorities, and on this ground we suppress our complaints, the more 
readily as we find ourselves in conscience unable to give the book in any 
degree our positive commendation. 


Mrs. Davis has written a number of short stories, chiefly of country 
life in Virginia and Pennsylvania, all distinguished by a certain severe 
and uncultured strength, but all disfigured by an injudicious straining 
after realistic effects which leave nature and reality at an infinite distance 
behind and beside them. The auihor has made herself the poet of 
poor people—laborers, farmers, mechanics, and factory hands. She has 
attempted to reproduce in dramatic form their manners and habits and 
woes and wants. The intention has always been good, but the execu- 
tion has, to our mind, always been monstrous. The unfortunate people 
whom she transfers into her stories are as good material for the story-teller’s 
art as any other class of beings, but not a bit better. They come no nearer 
doing the work for themselves and leaving the writer to amuse himself than 
the best-housed and the best-fed and the best-clad classes in the commu- 
nity. They are worth reading about only so long as they are studied with 
a keen eye versed in the romance of human life, and described in the same 
rational English which we exact from writers on other subjects. Mrs. 
Davis’s manner is in direct oppugnancy to this truth. She drenches the 
whole field beforehand with a flood of lachrymose sentimentalism, and riots 
in the murky vapors which rise in consequence of the act. It is impossible 
to conceive of a method of looking at people and things less calculated to 
elicit the truth—less in the nature of a study or of intelligent inspection. 
The author is oppressed with the conviction that there exists in the various 
departments of human life some logical correlative to that luxurious need 
for tears and sighs and sad-colored imagery of all kinds which dwelis ia the 
mind of all those persons, whether men or women, who pursue literature 





under the sole guidance of sentimentality, and consider it a sufficient outfit 
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for the pursuit. Nothing is more respectable on the part of a writer—a 


novelist—than the intelligent sadness which forces itself upon him on the | we believe, will say too s 
completion of a dramatic scheme which is in strict accordance with human life | for singing, the songs are reached 
and its manifold miseries. But nothing is more trivial than that intellectual | number, divided under groups of States into four parte, 
temper which, for ever dissolved in the melting mood, goes dripping and | 
trickling over the face of humanity, and washing its honest lineaments out | 


of all recognition. It is enough to make one forswear for ever all decent 
reflection and honest compassion, and take refuge in cynical jollity and 
elegant pococurantism. Spontaneous pity is an excellent emotion, but there 
is nothing so hardening as to have your pity for ever tickled and stimulated, 
and nothing so debasing as to become an agent between the supply and 
demand of the commodity. This is the function which the author of the 
present work seems to have taken upon her, and we need no betier proof 
of our assertion than the pernicious effect it has wrought upon her style. 
We know of no style among story-tellers more utterly difficult to read. In 
her desire to impart such reality to her characters as shall make them appeal 
successfully to our feelings, she emphasizes their movements and gestures 
to that degree that all vocal sounds, all human accents, are lost to the 
ear, and nothing is left but a crowd of ghastly, frowning, grinning automa- 
tons. The reader, exhausted by the constant strain upon his moral sensi, 
bilities, cries aloud for the good, graceful old nullities of the “ fashionable 
novel.” 


SLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES,* 


Tits book, of which we had the pleasure of first announcing the incep- 
tion, is a remarkable proof of the stringent separation of North and South, 
in consequence of slavery, before the war. Not a few of its songs, contrib- 
utors testify, are at least a quarter of a century old, and the greater part o/ 
the collection may easily be older. A very small proportion belong to the 
Jim Crow category, the remainder being religious hymns or “ spirituals.” 
If intercourse between the two sections had been unrestricted ; if the Tract 
Society and the Bible Society had performed their mission as faithfully in 
South Carolina as in Timbuctoo ; if other ministers than South-side Adamses 
could have gone to the plantations to pray or to preach the Gospel of 
Christ, we should have had something besides the gospel of Christy. But 
the whites who attended the negro camp-meetings were present from other 
motives than a love of harmony; the planter’s guest was naturally content 
to hear from a distance, and to cherish as simply a pleasant recollection, 
the airs that floated up to the house from the “ nigger” quarter; and as for 
the wanderer who would have stopped to listen and note down, the suspi- 
cion of tampering with happy but credulous laborers was not to be incur. 
red with impunity. Moreover, most men are curious, many and many 
again have a fondness for music, but those who are musically educated are 
comparatively rare, and those who are capable of notation by ear are very 
seldom to be met with. To know two in one’s circle of acquaintances 
(which may embrace several who can sing from notes at sight) is a rare 
thing. But given this capacity, without a certain amount of sympathy 
for the slaves, and without the courage to endure the odium of abolition- 
ism, you lack the impulse necessary to an undertaking of this character. 
And having all these qualities, there would still be wanting an opportu- 
nity. We donot speak positively, but our impression is that on the plan- 
tations the slaves were obliged to be quiet in their cabins after a certain 
hour of the evening, and their greatest license in singing was on Saturday 
nights and during the Christmas holidays. If this be the case, their free- 
dom has produced a striking reaction, and the “ praise-meeting ” now keeps 
hours which would wear out the Aabitué of the most fashionable balls. At 
Port Hudson it was not uncommon to retire for the night, leaving such a 
meeting in full blast, and to wake at sunrise to the same monotonous beat 
that was last heard before closing the eyes. Indeed, some of the officers 
were compelled, in order to get their rest, to procure an order prohibiting 
these unseasonable performances. 

These remarks were suggested by the opening sentence of the preface, 
and their length warns us that we must not enlarge upon an essay which 
is full of suggestiveness. Putting aside the Zip Coon or “secular” period 
as out of the province of the present research, although it overlaps it at a 
few points, Professor Allen relates the history of the various collections 
which are here united, and discusses the nature of the music, the source 
of the words, and the religious significance of the “spiritual ;’ describes 
the “shout,” and indicates the “ shouting ” tunes, and offers some evidence 
as to the spontaneity of these compositions. There follows, from the same 
pen, a valuable and amusing monograph on the dialect of the Sea Islands, 
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for which we bespeak the attention of philologists ; and at 


on rather than too tardily—after some dir ns 


They are one hundred and thi 


and ex 


characteristically the music of each group. By far the greater 
(eighty-eight) belong to South Carolina, Georgia, and the Sea Isla: 

result, plainly, of accident, though possibly this region was more fert n 
musical expression than any other part of the South. The remainder w 
obtained from States among which Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Miss 
and Kentucky alone do not figure. In two or three instances the ¢ 


have been able to present varieties of the same tune as sung in dif! 
States. 

We utter no new truth when we aflirm that whatever of nationali'y 
there is in the music of America she owes to her dusky children. 
minstrelsy sprang from them, and from negro minstrelsy our truly nat 
airs, of which “ Yankee Doodle” and“ The Star-Spang! ai 
specimens. The negroes in their turn imitate 


’ 
the whites, 
their peculiar musical genius as much in their imitations as 
sitions. { A “ white tune,” so to speak, adopted and sung 
own way—becomes a different thing. 
but the music is changed under an inspiration ; it becomes a 
Hence the difficulty in accrediting authorship 
African, how much Methodist or Baptist 
camp-meeting songs come from 7 
from black as from white worshippers’? Doubts such as these, in the 
absence of certain proof, can alone account for the admission into this \ 
ume of songs like “ The Old Ship of Zion,” “Almost Over,” and several 

of the same stamp. h 
of the collection. 
“Poor Rosy” and ‘‘ Becca Lawton” 
reward to the slowest decipherer of notes and the most back wan! 


) ) 
bY them 


The words may be simply n 


to say how much is pu 
Where did the 


ss Key ene 


ss ? etl 
camp-meeting 


Why might they not a 


Suggestive as these are, they are the least int 
The host of unmistakably negro compositions, of w) 


are two pertinent exan 


of tempo. The opening songs are rich in illustrative variety. \ 
adaptation of music to words than in “ Jehovah, Hallelujah De foxes 
have-a hole, and de birdies have-a nest’? What more rou than “ Blow 
your Trumpet, Gabriel,” and “ Praise, Member What more t 


itual than ‘The Lonesome Valley”? Then there is the quaint 
he is a Little Man,” which we remember ourselves to have hear 
crew rowing across the ferry between St. Helena and Beaufort. The fugle 
man on that occasion—a fellow of inky blackness, with the sweat of a sum 
mer’s day streaming from every pore, and his eyes squinted under 
glare—can never be forgotten as he poured forth energeti 
remember me ; dv, Lord, remember me !" 

A great deal has been said about the predominance of t1 1 
the songs of the slaves, attributable, it has been supposed, to their misery 
The misery, surely, was not wanting ; 
anything like the extent supposed» The mistake has possibly arisen from 
the latitude with which the term has been applied, by persons who did not 
understand its technical use, to all those strains which sounded wild or 
mournful ; as, for instance, the “Graveyard,” p. 15. There is also a theory 
that barbaric (or, as some call it, natural) music is always minor. But if 
these views are mistaken, equally so is the opinion that these negro songs 


the fun 
cally,“ O11 


e minor kes 


g; the minor key, on the contrary, is, to 


evince the easiness of the yoke of bondage, They are, rather, the embedi 
ment of the mental and physical anguish of a bruised race—the safety-valve 
of their complaining and revolt against oppression. 


slave not merely nor principally the reward of virtue, but a refuge from 


is to the 


“ Heaven ” 


the lash. ‘“ Heab’n shall-a be my home” is the solace of * Poor Rosy, poor 
gal.” And it is no moral conflict, no striving of conscience, alluded to in 


** Nobody knows the trouble I've 
Nobody knows but Jesus,” 


had, 


it was trouble with “ maussa,” trouble with the driver, trouble with the 
Government halting in its policy of confiscation. 
tions we must not indulge. 
songs with which we have been particularly struck, first premising that the 
average excellence of the collection is surprising, and that no qne who has 
not explored it to the end will be acquainted with all its beauties. At the 
very close, in fact, are the Louisiana negro creole songs, with an obscure 
patois but delightful melodies. We specify: “ Meet, O Lord,” p. 45, “ Day 
of Judgment,” p. 58, ‘“‘ Nobody knows,” p. 55, “ Let God’s saints come in, 
p. 76, “The Gold Band,” p. 83, “I want to die like-a Lazarus die,” p. % 
and “ God got plenty o’ room,” p. 105. The illustrative and exegetical notes 
and the parallel versions make the book thoroughly readable. Weshall be 
disappointed if many of the airs do not become popular, and the effort of 
the editors to make that permanent which is now transient be not crowned 
with signal and merited success, 


But in these considers 


Let us be permitted to point out some of the 
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Speeches and Papers relating to the Rebellion. By Geo. S. Boutwell. 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co.)—Few public orators would dare, we should 
think, to republish all the speeches which they made during the late civil 
How absurd were the predictions made on all sides in the first six 
wonths of 1861! How ludicrous were the confident assertions of Northern 
sympathizers with the rebellion in 1864, when compared with the events of 
1865; and how ghastly do the jests of zealous Republicans in 1860 look 
beside the graves of three hundred thousand men ! 

Governor Boutwell has had the courage, nevertheless, to collect the 
principal speeches, addresses, and publications which he made during and 
after the rebellion, and to give them to the world in a permanent form, 80 
that it might judge of his claims to a reputation for political foresight. 
And, upon the whole, we are not sure that we could name any member of 
Congress whose utterances during the same period would be more credit- 
able to his prophetic instinct. All were more or less deceived as to the 
future; Mr. Boutwell not more than any others, nor so much as some. Pe 
correctly foretold, in the Peace Congress of 1861, that secession involved 
war, and he also seems to have foreseen that the war, however “sharp,” 
would not be “short.’’ Yet, in common with most of his political associ- 
ates, he formed delusive: expectations as to the extent to which emancipa- 
tion weakened the rebellion. He seems to have anticipated a general hegira 
of the freedmen from their masters, and a total destruction of the Southern 
social system. Nothing of the kind occurred, except in districts actually 
reached by our armies, 

Looking back ward, we can all now see that the real value of the procla- 
mation of emancipation was in its ultimate, rather than its immediate, con- 
sequences. It did not destroy slavery until the war was ended. But it was 
an indispensable prerequisite to the employment of colored soldiers, and it 
afforded a guaranty against the renewal of insurrection after it should be 
once suppressed. It unbound the hands of the North, and made it possible 
for the first time to employ all legitimate means of warfare, while it ensured 
the permanence of success when success was gained. We are far from 
placing an exaggerated estimate upon the aid rendered by negro troops ; 
but no man of sense can fail to see that if Grant and Sherman had been 
obliged to detail to the duties performed by negro soldiers an equal number 
of white troops, they could not possibly have achieved the victories of 1865. 
Reckon the force thus added to the army as low as we please, yet the events 
of the late war affurd a new illustration of the old saying that “it is the 
last feather that breaks the camel’s back.” 

The language of Mr. Boutwell is not particularly eloquent, yet it is so 
generally free from the inflated style of some Congressional orators that we 
are not disposed to find fault on thisscore. Hereand there he has a “ classic 
allusion,” but in general he confines himself to the range of common sense, 
That he was always very much in earnest is evident, and he also had a very 
clear idea of what he wanted. On some minor questions, such as the sale 
of gold, he manifested much sounder judgment than was common at the 
time. The man who could say in Congress, in March, 1864, that the gold 
speculators did not, in the long ran, materially raise the price of gold, must 
have had a good deal of courage and common sense. On the question of a 
sinking fund he was not quite as sensible, since it is now a well-understood 
dogma of political economy that sinking funds, while the nation is steadily 
borrowing money, are a mere farce. We ought, however, to be thankful for 
a statesman who understands addition. ‘To expect him to understand mul- 
tiplication also would be too unreasonable. Moreover, Mr. Boutwell was not 
responsible for the pledge of a sinking fund. That was the act of a previous 
Congress. He simply urged the duty of fulfilling the promise thus made. 
Secretary Chase saw the absurdity of it, and did not feel bound to comply ; 
and upon the whole, we think he was right, though it is a delicate thing to 
say that any executive officer may rightly disregard a statute, however pal- 
pable may be its folly. 

Mr. Boutwell’s speeches since the close of the war have been generally 
upon the right side, though subject to the criticism that they went a little 
too far in that direction. They are not particularly able or profound, but 
they deserve the respect due to sincerity, candor, and earnestness. 
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Original Poems. Illustrated. (London and New York: Routledge. 
1868.)—Twenty-five years ago a favorite book with children, much studied 
by small heads and severely thumbed by small thumbs, was “ Original 
Poems for Infant Minds, by J. and E. Taylor.” It was a little duodecimo, if 
we rightly remember it, with a few homely scraps of wood-cuts. But it was 
full of verses fluent and graceful enough, and with meaning enough to please 
young and old alike. In it were poems easy to understand, and with a 
pithiness of language which made them wonderfully easy to remember. 








The little people to whom these poems were read aloud would be found, 
after one or two hearings, with the more striking verses on the tongue’s 
end. Mammas who twenty years ago read these poems to their children, 
and the then children who are now grown up, alike remember the lines 
about the chatterbox : 


‘From morning till night it was Lucy’s delight 
To chatter and talk without stopping ; 
The whole of the day she would rattle away, 
Like water for ever a-dropping.”’ 
So of Meddlesome Matty, whose name has passed into a proverbial saying 
in some households, it is said : 


‘* Sometimes she 'd tip the teapot lid 
To peep at what was in it, 
Or tip the kettle if you did 
But turn your back a minute." 
So the vain little girl who had hoped to attract admiration for her dreas at 


a juvenile party found that 


‘+ .——they were all too intent on their play 

To observe the fine clothes of the lady so gay, 

And thus all her trouble quite lost its design, 

For they saw she was proud, and forgot she was fine.’ 
The last line is masterly. We make these brief quotations merely to show 
the compact and straightforward character of the wording, which makes 
the lines, as we have said, very hard to forget. So hard to forget we have 
found them, that, although our friendly old copy had been lost for twenty 
years when this new edition came out, the alterations which have been 
made in the poems, and which this new edition gives, are very disagreeable 
tous. Some few of them are improvements ia the one respect in which the 
poems need improvement—in rejecting absolute vulgarisms and platitudes, 
although this improvement has not been carried out with any thoroughness. 
The new edition is elaborately illustrated, and the pictures are far superior 
to most of those we meet with in inexpensive books, whether for children or 
for grown folks. No names of artists are given, and there are but few of the 
cuts in which we can recognize the hand of any one whose work is familiar. 
But many of them are very well designed, and nearly all are expressive and 
spirited. The blocks have been much better cut than is the fashion now. 
The pictures really add to the book instead of harming it, as is more com- 
monly the case. We do not know why the authors’ names are suppressed, 
nor whether the E. Taylor of this pair is the Edgar Taylor who translated 
“Grammer Grethel,” described in Tae NATION for October 24. J. Taylor of 
this book is, we believe, the somewhat well-known Jane Taylor. 

Christendom’s Divisions. Part II. Greeks and Latins. Being a full and 

connected history of their dissensions and overtures for peace down to the 
Reformation. By Edmund §. Ffoulkes, formerly fellow and tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford. (London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1867.) —This work appears 
to be’a product of that interest in the “ reunion of Christendom ” in which a 
portion of the Anglican Church so warmly participates. Mr. Ffoulkes adverts 
in his preface to the treasury of materials on the great division, or “ Greek 
schism,” as the Roman Catholic writers are fond of terming it, which is 
locked up in the Vatican library. Were the documents in the Vatican col- 
lection opemed to scholars, the history of every European nation would have 
to be rewritten. If the political agitations in Italy should result in throwing 
open the riches of this library, this benefit alone would almost be worth the 
cost of a revolution. Mr. Ffoulkes does not give us a dry chronicle, but he 
aims to establish several propositions, one of which is that the division of 
Christendom is chiefly due to Charlemagne and to the division of the empire 
consummated underhim. The effect of this political change was to transform 
the Pope from being the head of the Church into a party leader or spiritual 
head of the Latinsalone. He holdsthat the Popes did not deliberately aban 
don their high position in deference to the demands of secular rulers, but were 
gradually led or betrayed into this disastrous step by the force of circum. 
stances. One consequence was that, by the aid of pseudo-decretals and the 
pretended devotion of Constantine, the Popes were made to usurp a sort of 
ecclesiastic control not belonging to them, and, what is worse, to exercise a 
temporal power which has tended to degrade their spiritual office. The 
Latin Church in the Crusades acted more as the enemy than as the deliverer of 
its Eastern brethren, and the Popes were compelled to acquiesce in this gross 
perversion of that great religious enterprise. Mr. Ffoulkes thinks that the 
Greeks have been atrociously treated. The Latin doctrine of the procession 
and the Athanasian Creed he considers to be monuments of an unauthorized 
departure from ancient orthodoxy, and as justly offensive to the Greek 
Church. Whatever may be the sympathies or antipathies of the reader on 
these controverted points, he can hardly fail to be instructed by Mr- 
Ffoulkes’s narrative, which is not only learned and scholarly, but at the 
same time able and spirited, 
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The Ghost: A Christmas Story. By W.D.O'’Connor. (New York: G. 


P. Putnam & Son.)—This little story, that comes to us in such a neat and 
tasteful dress, originally appeared in Putnam’s Magazine about ten years 
ago. It is worth reprinting in its present form. Without being very 
strong, it is very tender, sweet, and beautiful. But the name is little more 
than an adivertisement, and not, it seems to us, a very happy one. It will 
attract readers for whom the writer has little, if anything, to say, and repe] 
those for whoua his story is especially intended. However this may be, we 
are bound to say that Mr. O’Connor’s ghost is a superfluous appendage 
to his story. It says nothing, it does nothing. 


By its unseen presence 
nothing is accelerated or retarded. 


Nothing happens differently on its ac- 
count from what it would otherwise have happened. For the rest, the 
sccepted recipe for a good Christmas story has been pretty closely followed. 
The contrast between rich and poor is made very sharp; the rich man, as 
usual, very hard-hearted—another Scrooge. But the new changes that are 
rung on these old forms are very pleasant, and of a sort that it is profitable 
to hear. 

Recent Republications.—Mr. C. D. Cleveland is not so much a critic for 
the more advanced classes as a compiler for the more advanced classes in 
high schools and academies. So :perhaps we ought to forgive him for say- 
ing of Mr. Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy ” that “a book more replete 
with sound practical wisdom is hardly to be found.” And then he quotes : 


‘* Equal is the government of Heaven in allotting pleasures to all men, 
And just the everlasting law that hath wedded happiness to virtue.”’ 


Of the same author’s “Crock of Gold "—which “ remarkable story was 
finished "—by Mr. Tupper—“ in less than a week ’—Mr. Cleveland gives a 
synopsis, and then he says: “ With such simple threads does genius elabor 
ate the richest and most gorgeous tapestry!” Yet we are not sure that 
such things are to be more easily forgiven in preceptors than in others, or 
even so easily forgiven in them. Perhaps only the very soundest criticism 
ought to be set before young people ; it may be a mistaken kindness which 
would inure the youthful mind to twaddle, and it may be that this book 
should be condemned severely. We will quote some more of,jt. Speaking 
of Byron, the editor says: “ Indeed, if any one should possess the fiendish de- 
sire to break down the principles of virtue in any young man or young woman, 
the best way to begin would be to put a copy of Byron’s works into the 
hands of the destined victim.” Of Thackeray he remarks: “ He has little 
of Dickens’s geniality ; for his moral nature, as a writer, was inferior ;’ and 
again of the same man: “ We care not to meditate upon his creations.” 
Speaking of Tennyson’s poetry, he says: “Some of what he has written is 
misty, obscure, and enigmatical ;” and he adds: ‘‘Some of his critics are to 
me as enigmatical as the poet himself.” To us also—some of them. 
But there is this to be said of the edition now before us of ‘‘ The English 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century”: it is considerably better than the 
edition of 1855. We are sorry to see, or pleased to see, that Mr. Cleveland 
now speaks of Mr. Tupper with a less abandoned admiration than is visible 
in the judgment above quoted ; and of Byron he speaks now in a way that 
will not attract so many youthful readers of both sexes as his injudicious 
remarks of twelve or fifteen years ago undoubtedly attracted to the works 
of that poet. In this edition, as in the other, there apparently is accuracy 
as regards names and dates, and so far the biographical notices are good ; 
and when they are critical they are not generally worse than worthless, for 
the criticism is, of course, as was unavoidable, mostly borrowed, but much 
of it can fail to do a good deal of harm only because those who read and 
recite it will go away and forget it speedily. It willdosome harm. Let us 
all admit, for instance, that Byron wrote many things not to be praised— 
things capable of hurting all that sort of people whom it is hard to help 
hurting. But may it not very well be doubted if the bad effects of his com- 


plete works has been greater than the bad effects of a volume of this kind of | 


thing, for example? We do not seek for a suitable passage, but open the 
book at hazard. Professor Wilson is undergoing description: “ With a 
high, broad, and round brow, with a brilliant eye, and with a nose, chin, and 
mouth expressing by turns determination, feeling, humor, and rage, he 
seemed to combine all those qualities which go to constitute the perfect 
man. But all these could not save him from the ‘last enemy.’ He died on 
the 3d of April, 1854.” A few volumes of such matter, and, as it seems to us, 
the onward progress of the race is dreadfully retarded, the millennium delayed 
indefinitely. Thus it is that man is encouraged in unintelligence ; and bad as 


Byron was, his sin seems to us not so great as that committed by such com. | 
mentators as we see Mr. Cleveland to be in the case of Wilson, Byron, and | 


Tupper, and as he is in most other cases. Therefore we are compelled to look 
on it as a thing to be deplored that of all the teachers who have carried classes 
of young ladies and gentlemen through the volumes of this series, no one has 
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yet felt himself called upon to prepare a work to replace them. If for no 
other reason, one would think that the need of such a work would be felt 
by any tolerable teacher when he sees six pages of Mr. Cleveland's book 
given to Mrs. L. E. Maclean and Miss Eliza Cook, nine lines given to 
Buckle, and ten lines to J. S. Mill. The work is published by J. W. Scher 
| merhorn & Co., of this city. 





Of Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England 


we have already 
once spoken. 


The edition now before us is the republication by Harper & 
Brothers of the author's abridgment, in one volume, which is smaller by 
| five volumes than the original work. 


It is revised and edited by Caroline 
G. Parker. 


As regards the purpose for which the preface says it is well 
fitted—namely, to teach “ the domestic history of England from the Norman 
Conquest to the death of Queen Elizabeth,” and of Great Britain from the 
days of James VI. and I. to the days of Victoria—there can be no question 
that the book is of trifling value. What it does give is some information 
about the domestic history of the British sovereigns, and incidentally of the 


general political history of Great Britain, and this, as here given, we have 
never thought extremely profitable matter of study for pupils in schools 
It is unprofitable as excluding studies of vastly greater importance For 
the rest, Miss Strickland’s writings are not more partisan and misleading 


than most histories, whether intended for the youthful or the adult reader, 
and they may, we should say, better be bought and read in this bries 
abridgment than in their original form. The wood-cuts which are scattered 
with a free hand through the volume injure it considerably. 

Hurd & Houghton’s republication of “ Undine” is in the form of a 
viceable little volume, stoutly bouod, and with good paper—a book to stand 


ser 


the wear and tear which we hope each copy of the edition may get from 
many small hands. The illustrations, which are fair, are by Mr. H.W 
Herrick. Altogether the book is one that ought to be lavishly given away 
this Christmas and on many a Christmas after this. 

“One Thousand and One Gems of Poetry” is perhaps hardly to be called 
a republication. It was issued a little while ago in London by Messrs 
George Routledge & Sons, and that house has here in New York a branch 
house which is rather to be called an agency for the sale of the London 
publications of the firm than a republishing office. The work is edited by 
Dr, Charles Mackay, and we know of almost no person with any qualifica 
tions whatever for such work whom we should be more unwilling to accept 
as a selecter of poetical gems for ourselves. He himself has published 
verses of a kind which, to be willing to publish, shows one completely desti 
tute of critical delicacy. What is there to be said for a man who finds gems 
of poetry in the writings of Professor Beattie? who among the poenis of 
Herrick discovers four gems, while among the works of Gerald Massey he 
finds six’? who thinks Mrs. Hemans has produced fifteen, and Lord Lytton 
twelve poems worthy of remembrance, and that M. F. Tupper and George 
Herbert have each produced one such? who finds poetry in F. W. N. Bayley 
and Park Benjamin and Robert Pollok, and none at all in Matthew Arnold 
or Robert Buchanan? who discovers one more gem among the works ot 
Mrs. Browning than in those of Mr. Browning, and who thinks Henry Kirke 
White more of a poet than Edmund Spenser? The blame of putting Dr 
Mackay’s own performances among the gems is, he says, to be visited on 
his publishers rather than on himself. We have never, we believe, seen a 
more unsatisfactory work of the kind than this one. Of course there are 
hundreds of fine poems among the “ One Thousand and One Gems” ; but 
we advise readers who wish for such a work to buy, instead of this, Mr. 
Dana’s collection, or Mr. Palgrave’s, and to add to either, or both, of these 
two the collection not long since made by Mr, Stoddard. 

“Father Tom and the Pope” can hardly be classed with the works of 
Rabelais, for instance, as being good art but bad morals. Speaking asa“ Pro 
desan,”’ we do not know that we should pronounce it of even doubtful moral 
ity ; it is only once or twice that its humor is too broad for ears polite, and 
then a Latin fig-leaf is clapped over it. The Pope, of course, is scandalously 
abused, and Father Tom is allowed to “sack” him in theology and logic, 
and “ make a hare” of him in Latin, and generally to get the better of the 
|“swaddling ould sinner of a saint” except in matching his dog against the 
| mule of his Holiness. The caricature is so preposterous that the Pope him- 
| self, if he were to read it, would grant absolution to the author between 
| fits of laughter, and the cardinals alone might consign it to the Jndex Ex 

purgatorius. Messrs. A. Simpson & Co. have made almost an édition de luxe 
_of this amusing and, in its way, inimitable book, which not for the first time 
is honored with thick paper and elegant typography—in this case, in the 
impression at least, not quite up to the standard of the Agathynian Press. 
| Mr. Cozzens contributes a preface which, if it fails to settle the authorship, 
tells who Father Tom was, and where the story was first published; which 
the reader will be glad to know. 


| 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


{ll Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 


addressed to the Editor. 


THE IMMEDIATE DUTIES OF OONGRESS. 


ConcREss assembles this week under circumstances far different from 
any which either this or the preceding Congress ever had to meet. Sus- 
tained by the consciousness of popular favor, and fearing only to seem 
too slow for the popular will, the majority in the last two sessions 
were careless upon some points which careful thinkers knew were of 
vast importance to the country, and which, as the last few months have 
proved, were of no small importance to the party. For though it is 
singularly difficult to interest the American people in the philosophy 
of finance, and hard to make them appreciate any abstract propositions 
on the subject, they are quick enough to appreciate results, and per- 
fectly ready to visit all their political managers with wrath if the course 
of public affairs is injurious to business. 

It is well known that the past year has been a very unsatisfactory 
one to the commercial and manufacturing classes in every respect, and 
that the farmers have felt their taxes, direct and indirect, to be a load 
disproportioned to their income, The dissatisfaction thus excited, as 
every intelligent politician knows, has had a very large share in bring- 
ing about the reverses of this fall. Many of those Republicans who 
have deserted their party on account of the untoward results of its 
financial policy have been eager advocates of the very worst features of 
that policy, and have not now the least idea of the points in which it is 
really at fault. All this is not to be wondered at, nor will it be of any 
use to demonstrate to the grumblers that they could have done no 
better. Men who take the position of leaders in public affairs are 
bound to know how to succeed, and cannot excuse their incompetency 
by proving the equal incompetency of their censors. The Army of the 
Potomac was long cursed with commanders who abounded in excuses, 
when the best excuse they could have given was to resign positions for 
which they were totally unfitted by nature. The Republican party 
cannot afford to run the same career, for in politics Chancellorsville 
and Cold Harbor are rarely succeeded by Five Forks and Appomattox. 

Congress assembles under the influence of a strongly adverse public 
sentiment, in appearance, at least. The splendid majority of 450,000 
which sustained it twelve months ago has dwindled to almost 
nothing. What can be done to meet the wishes of the people, to 
restore public confidence in the party which Congress leads, and to 
give to the country that stability which parties are worse than useless if 
they do not subserve ? 

The answer can be given wisely only by first ascertaining what are 
the grounds of popular discontent, and in what degree Congress is 
censurable for their existence. These grounds may, to the best of our 
comprehension of them, be briefly described as the negro question, tax- 
ation, currency, corruption. Local issues we omit, although import- 
ant, because not within the province of Congress. 

1. The negro question has had a more widespread influence than 
any other, although we do not think it has had so much effect in most 
of the States as other motives to discontent. We propose to deal fair- 
ly with this difficulty of politics, and to acknowledge frankly the 
extent to which it has interfered with party success, and also our own 
share of responsibility in the matter. It would be vain to deny that 
the fidelity of the Republican party to the cause of equal rights, in its 
application to the negro, has been one of the chief causes of its heavy 
losses in Ohio, California, New Jersey, and Maryland. The superior 
strength of the sentiment of vengeance in the popular mind over that 
of simgle justice is strikingly illustrated by the result in Kansas, where 
the people have refused to enfranchise the negro, by over 8,000 majority, 
and at the same time have disfranchised deserters and disloyal men, 
by over 1,000 majority. It is still twice as popular to hang your 
enemies as to help your friends, 

Negro suffrage at the North, moreover, is evidently intolerable to 
many who are willing to force it upon the South. Such has always 








been our own impression of the public mind. It is not a very generous 
or very creditable state of feeling; but it exists nevertheless, and 
must be taken into account in studying political forces. Nor is 
it prudent or even just to denounce with bitterness those who 
participate in the sentiment. Some good and kind-hearted men, 
who oppose negro suffrage at the North because it would in- 
crease the corruptible elements of the Republican party—already 
too numerous—favor it at the South because they see no other 
way to secure equal civil rights or the permanence of the Union. 
But negro suffrage is none too popular, whether existing North or 
South. It is not to be denied that the complete supremacy of the 
negro in some of the Southern States is extremely repulsive to many 
Republicans, and is deprecated by many more. We have on previous 
occasions expressed the opinion that the negro is not to be blamed for 
the course which he has taken ; but for all that a wiser course was pos- 
sible, especially in Virginia ; and the Republican party may have to pay 
dearly for the want of more prudent management at the South. The 
consolidation of the negro vote was a desirable and indispensable 
means of reconstruction ; but the co-operation of white men, even if a 
little tardy, should have been cheerfully accepted, and they should 
have been allowed a weight in the party proportioned to the numbers 
of their race, and not merely to their own number. 

The practical question now, however, is whether Congress shall 
recede from the ground it has taken. We say emphatically, No! Con- 
gress, in so far as it embodies the ideas of freedom and nationality, has 
never had any option except between the path which it took last 
spring and total ruin. We do not mean that all the details of the 
reconstruction acts were essential; but their main ideas, other than 
the disfranchising clauses, were of vital importance. We certainly do 
not advise the desertion of a wise and necessary path merely because 
it proves to be a little more difficult than was expected. This is an 
issue of life and death, and Congress would commit suicide if it should 
draw back from the work of Southern reconstruction. On this issue 
the leaders must fight to the last, waiting for the people to draw up to 
their support, and confident of final victory, no matter how long de- 
layed. 

But the people will not long hesitate upon this question if the 
political action of the colored race at the South is guided by wise 
counsels, The zeal of the negro has been sufficiently roused. He has 
shown that he knows his friends at the North. He must now be so 
guided as to demonstrate also his prudence, forbearance, and deference 
to superior wisdom. He must show his fitness to share in the govern- 
ment of the whole country as well as his ability to protect himself by 
means of his vote. And this can be brought about, we verily believe, 
by a judicious example at Washington, and a little wholesome advice 
from the leading members of Congress. 

2. Taxation in all its departments is a subject which Congress ought 
to deal with on far different principles from those which have hitherto 
guided its action—if indeed it can be said to have had any principles 
on the subject. It is well known that the intolerable pressure of tax- 
ation has had much to do with the untoward political results of the 
year. Many branches of business, once active and profitable, have been 
taxed into stagnation, and some have been actually taxed out of exist- 
ence. Commissioner Wells, in his able report of last year, founded 
upon careful study of his subject, both theoretically and practically, 
pointed out in the clearest manner both the disease and the remedy. 
His labors were treated with contempt, and rewarded by a mean plot 
to abolish his office, one of the most useful and usefully filled of any in 
the United States. The plot failed, happily for the country; but his 
advice was discarded in favor of the crude notions of men who 
knew nothing whatever of the science which lies at the foundation of 
a sound fiscal system, and who cared for nothing except to push 
their own private schemes, We hope for a somewhat wiser course 
of action now. Political success, it is plain, cannot be had with- 
out a reform in the mode of raising revenue. And if the majority of 
Congress are not yet satisfied that it is their best policy to follow the 
advice of the few men who, like Mr. Wells, understand the subject, 
instead of exercising their own intuitive genius at the éxpense of the 
country, they have not as much sense as we give them credit for. 

8. The currency will probably be the first subject with which Con- 
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gress will occupy itself; and we must frankly say that we expect no 
good from its action. The West is eager for “money; and the 
lower House will undoubtedly do its best to reopen the currency mill 
which Mr. McCulloch keeps closed so firmly. It will do its utmost 
for inflation; and inflation, no matter in what degree, means bank- 
ruptcy and disgrace. As the New York Times lately said, no issue 
of $2,500,000,000 in currency is needed to decide our fate. $400.- 
000,000 will do it just as effectually; indeed, $100,000,000 would 
pretty nearly settle the question. If the country once revives, in 
time of peace, the practice of debasing the currency by the issue 
of new legal tenders, it can never stop short of total repudiation. 
Our reliance is placed upon the sound sense and integrity of the 
Senate, and that failing, we shall look hopefully, for the first time, for 
a veto from the President. It is his last chance for vindicating his 
reputation, and for making the veto honorable; and we sincerely pray 
that he may not let it slip if the occasion comes, But we also trust 
that the Senate will not let him have the occasion. The House, we 
fear, is past praying for. 

4, The corruption which deeply affects both the political parties of 
the country is naturally and properly avenged by the people mainly 
upon the party in power. It would be idle to ask our public men to do 
anything against this monstrous evil directly. They are all cowards in 
its presence. But many of them are really desirous to put an end to 
or limit it, if they can do so without attacking it directly in the per- 
sons of its representatives. Even some men who have grown fat upon 
public plunder are heartily willing that ail future robbery should be 
prevented; and some of them will render material aid in preventing 
others from profiting by their example. The most effective way in 
which Congress can do anything for this purpose, so desirable for 
the interests of the public and of the dominant party, is by simplify- 
ing the business of the revenue department and the machinery of 
public business in general. Every new tax is the parent of new 
frauds. Every superfluous official is an ally of corruption. He gen- 
erally maintains his position by corrupting others, and his family by 
corrupting himself. 

With local issues Congress has nothing to do. It has an abundance 
of work before it in the fields of which we have spoken, and others 
which fall within its province. All considerations of public good, and, 
as a means to that, of party success, appeal to 1ts courage, 1ts modera- 
tion, its prudence, its integrity, for the full performance of its duty at 
this time. The maintenance of the Union, though probable, is not 
infallibly assured without guaranties for the maintenance of liberty 
and national good faith. To perfect these guaranties, to clear away 
the financial difficulties of the country, to purify the administration of 
public business—these are the duties of the present Congress. It will 
have the prayers of all good men for its success, and the blessings of 
all if it succeeds, 














THE REPUBLIOAN PARTY AND THE OITY GOVERNMENT. 


WE are, we fear, about to have in the mayoralty election in this | 
city a new proof of the injurious influence which the delay in reconstruc- | 
tion is exercising on local reforms. We drew attention some weeks | 
ago to the way in which the Constitutional Convention of this State | 
had been half paralyzed by the question of negro suffrage. Every 
reform was made to tarry while the admission of colored people to 
the franchise was being debated, and it was not for one moment 
debated on its merits or with reference simply to its effects on the gov- | 
ernment of New York. There is no doubt that the distribution of the 
franchise as determining the seat of the sovereignty is the first thing 
to be settled in framing a constitution ; and if any attempt had been | 
made to determine it in the Convention with reference to the wants or. 
wishes of the people of this State, we should not have had a word to 
say. But it was debated mainly with reference to the probable influ- | 
ence of the manner of its settlement on the process of reconstruction, | 
and the difference of opinion on this point being irreconcilable, | 
nothing worth mention has been done, and we may now be thankful | 
if the Convention does not break up without having accomplished | 
anything whatever, not only leaving the colored people of the State 
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under their old disabilities, but leaving the whole population suffering 
from the serious defects in the present constitution. 

The condition of this city is the greatest political scandal not only 
of the State but of the United States. It is a veritable sink of corrup- 
tion, which helps to debase and degrade the political life of the whole 
country, and it has done more to shake confidence in democratic gov 
ernment at home and abroad than any incident in American history or 
any feature in the American system of government. It has produced 
the only mob of veritable prolétaires that has ever been seen on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the only demagogue of the old European type. 
“The people” of New York are in all respects what the enemies of 
democracy, from the earliest classical times, have always painted “the 
many,” and Fernando Wood is the nearest approach which has been 
made in modern times to the mob leader of antiquity. There is no man 
of our time who can very well be compared to him except James Fazy, 
of Geneva; but we nevertheless owe an apology to M. Fazy for men 
tioning them both in the same sentence. 


ation. 


M. Fazy is a demagogue, but 
he is a demagogue who works on passions and convictions and preju 
dices and traditions that one cannot help respecting, and his follow 

ers, if turbulent, are honest. 


Moreover, M. Fazy is himself a respec- 
table man. 


Fernando Wood, on the contrary, is notoriously a person 
of the worst character, and he appeals to the worst passions of a popu- 
lation of extraordinary ignorance and viciousness, and his political life 
has been one long record of attempts to plunder the treasury for his own 
benefit or that of his creatures. During the war he was a fierce aad 
bitter Copperhead. In fact, he has done everything he can to prove his 
hostility to the nation except bear arms against it, and there were 
thousands of men who bore arms against it who were patriots in com- 
parison with him. One would think that the mere appearance of this 
personage in the arena would be sufficient to unite all good men against 
him, and that all good men would feel, and none more strongly than Re- 
publicans, that the very best service they could render to the cause of 
good government at the South, as well as everywhere else, would be to 
maintain good government at their own doors. They are certainly 
poor friends of freedom, and poor friends of the negro, who think any 
of them can be benefited, however remotely or indirectly, by the elec- 
tion of Fernando Wood to the Mayoralty. Nevertheless, the Republi- 
cans in this city seem to think so. They have nominated Mr. Darling 
for the Mayoralty, well knowing that there is not the smallest chance 
of his election ; and of the two Democratic candidates opposed to him, 
Wood and Hoffman, the principal Republican organs pour their 
heaviest fire on the latter, he being the respectable one—the one who 
lays any claim to honesty or decency or has any character to main- 
tain. 

Now, the reason of all this is, that Hoffman is the nominee of the 
regular Democratic organization, and the regular Democratic organiza- 
tion is the deadly foe of equal rights at the South and of the Congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction. Therefore it is supposed that the defeat 
of its candidates anywhere is somehow a great gain for the negro and 
for Congress. Now, nothing can be a gain for the negro which does 
not help the cause of good government. If white politicians are not 
pure, but if swindlers and forgers and embezzlers can obtain the chief 
places in the government of the leading commercial cities of the 
Union, nobody is or can be helped by it, except the devil; and the 
greatest curse of the Republican party has been the facility with which 
it allows itself to be persuaded by roaring editors and stump orators 
into the belief that, no matter by what means it wins victory or annoys 
the enemy, every victory and every bit of annoyance of the enemy is 
so much clear gain. The folly of this has been again and again dem- 
onstrated. The party has never elected a bad candidate of its own, 
or helped others to elect a bad candidate, has never resorted to a doubt- 
ful trick or dodge, which has not in the end told against it. “ Shrewd 
politicians,” when they are pulling their little wires, playing off 
this candidate against that one, or drawing votes from this man for 
the benefit of that one, so that there may be the appearance of weak- 
ness created amongst their adversaries, think that, on the appearance of 
strength amongst themselves, the country is so charmed with their dex- 
terity as to be satisfied with the result, no matter what it may be. 
They think just now that if Fernando Wood gets into office through 


| their connivance, all they have to show is that Hoffman was 4 more 
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dangerous enemy of the black man than Wood. But there never was 
a greater mistake, The public often pardons political trickery when the 
immediate result is unmistakably good ; but it does not pardon trick- 
ery when the result is unmistakably bad. Moreover, we repeat once 
more, that there is not enough love of the negro at the North to induce 
people to pardon all follies, all absurdities, and all knaveries, if only 
they are committed for his sake. We have said all along that it was 
this delusion amongst the leaders of the Republican party which would 
in the end ruin it, and we have proved, certainly, not far wrong. The 
party is not an army; it will not leave the shaping of its policy to its 
editors or voters. It will not allow them to do what they please, on 
their assurance that in the end all will turn out well. It will 
not wait for the end for things to turn out well. It wants al! 
to turn out well at once, as they go along. It does not look on the 
negro as the final cause of the American nation, or of any part of it ; 
and the spectacle, therefore, of a personage like Wood helped into 
power through the covert aid of its organs will not help the negro, but 
seriously injure him. We are as warm friends as he has got, if not the 
most useful. We desire to see him relieved of every vestige of disa 
bility at once and all paths to wealth and honor thrown open to him. 
But it is because we desire this, and desire it most heartily, and mean 
to labor for it in our humble way till it is accomplished, that we pro 
test against all attempts to advance his cause by chicane or base com- 
pliances or intrigues. 








OATHOLIOISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A Few weeks since (NaTIoN, Sept. 19) we called attention to the 
reactionary tendency of the Catholic Church as manifested in the 
Encyclical and Syllabus of December, 1864. Those of our readers who 
remember the character of the extracts which we then gave from those 
authoritative expositions of the Papal policy will find a curious con- 
trast to them in a letter just made public by Archbishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati, This contrast affords an instructive illustration of the skill 
with which the Church, notwithstanding the rigid immutability of its 
pretensions and its discipline, can adapt itself to circumstances. Where 
it is dominant in Europe, it defends its old exclusive rights by invoking 
the principles which enabled Alexander III. and Innocent III. to tread 
on the necks of princes and peoples. Where it is on probation, and is 
winning its way in the face of an antagonistic public sentiment, as in 
the United States, it yields to the necessity of the occasion, and per- 
mits a latitudinarianism which must be sadly shocking to the conser- 
vative spirits of the Roman curia. 

Thus Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, boldly declares his adhesion 
to the great principle of toleration—a principle unknown before Protest- 
antism, and which even Protestants were long in recognizing : 

“ There is no power, human or divine, that forces a man to believe a re- 
ligion, or anything else, against his own honest, enlightened convictions. 

; I do not believe that the Church has any right to employ force to 
coerce conscience.” 

Now, the 15th proposition of the Syllabus condemns, as a most per- 
nicious error, the belief that 

“ Every man is free to embrace and profess the religion he shall believe 
true, guided by the light of reason (Apost. Lit. ‘ Multiplices inter,’ June 
10, 1851 ; Alloc. ‘Maxima quidem,’ June 9, 1862) ;” 
which shows that the first clause of the archbishop’s creed is heretical. 
As for the second, it is disposed of by the 77th and 78th propositions, 
which formally condemn the practice of toleration, in pronouncing 
erroneous the opinions that, 


“ Io the present day, it is no longer necessary that the Catholic religion 
shall be held as the only religion of the state, to the exclusion of all other 
modes of worship (Alloc. ‘Nemo vestrum,’ July 26, 1855). 

“Whence it has been wisely provided by law, in some countries called 
Catholic, that immigrants shall enjoy the free exercise of their own worship 
(Alloc. ‘ Acerbissimum,’ Sept. 27, 1862).” 


So Archbishop Purcell declares : 
“I do not want a union of church and state—I deprecate such a union.” 


In thus abnegating for the Church all claim to share in civil 
supremacy and all power to enforce persecution, the worthy archbishop 





falls directly into the error condemned in the 55th proposition of the 
Syllabus, that 

“The Church must be separated from the state and the state from the 
Church (Alloe. ‘ Acerbissimum,’ Sept. 27, 1862).”’ 

If the archbishop on his next visit to Rome be summoned before 
the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition for thus publicly raising the banner 
of reyolt against the decrees of an infallible Church, he cannot plead 
that the Church is only infallible in matters of faith, and that latitude 
of opinion is allowed in matters of discipline, for the Eucyclic which 
accompanies the Syllabus formally declared the imprescriptible author- 
ity of the Papacy over the one as well as the other, and that dissideuce 
in either is equally fatal : 

“ Neither can we pass over in silence the audacity of those who, iusult 
ing sound doctrine, assert that ‘the judgments and decrees of the Holy See, 
whose object is declared to concern the general welfare of the Church, its 
rights and its discipline, do not claim the acquiescence and obedience, 
ander pain of sin and loss of the Catholic profession, if they do not treat of 
the dogmas of faith and morals.’ ” 

By the formal judgment of the Pope, therefore, Archbishop Pur- 
cell, as he will doubtless be surprised to learn, is in a state of sadly 
unarchiepiscopal error. We do not anticipate, however, that in his 
case the judgment will be enforced. A wise regard for the necessities 
of the establishment, struggling amidst a godlessly progressive democ- 
racy, sees in such men as the Archbishop of Cincinnati the fitting 
bearers of the ark through the wilderness. Should the promised land 
ever be reached, however, it may safely be assumed that their inde- 
pendence and catholicity of spirit will no longer be endured. 

The EZraminatore of Florence—the organ of the reform within the 
Church, or “ Neo-Catholicism,” as its opponents style it—recently held 
up to its readers the organization and discipline of the American 
Church as the ideal for which they were to strive. The motto of these 
reformers is Cavour’s well-known declaration of policy, Jibera chiesa in 
libero stato ; they are waging deadly battle with the Roman curia, and 
their efforts to liberalize the Church are met with the fiercest hostility 
by all the recognized ecclesiastical authorities. They would hail Arch- 
bishop Purcell as a worthy ally in the struggle with the reactionary 
tendencies of the Papacy and in the effort to throw off the crushing 
supremacy which Rome claims over the consciences of men. Were he 
an Italian, with his present views he could not but range himself under 
their banner, and, instead of being an honored prelate, he would be 
classed with Cardinal Andrea and Father Passeglia, and would share 
their fate. 

Fully believing that the Latin Church has still a great part to play 
in the history of humanity, we sincerely hope that the words so nobly 
and so boldly spoken by Archbishop Purcell may in time become 
adopted by the establishment which he adorns. We wish also that 
we could see grounds for sharing his belief “ that the Pope has no 
need to reconcile himself to progress or to true Christian evangelical 
liberalism, for he never was, and is not now, opposed to either ;” for 
this is an opinion distinctly disavowed in the final proposition of the 
Syllabus. If, therefore, the archbishop should take part in the ap- 
proaching (Ecumenic Council, we trust that in that august body he will 
have the courage of his opinions, and that he may not be made to 
suffer for their expression. 





REASONS WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 


| Tue following argument for female suffrage is from the pen of the 
same lady who replied to Dr. Lieber some time ago in our columns on 
the same subject. This paper is no less remarkable than the former 
one for what we hope we shall be pardoned for calling its masculine 
vigor of thought aad statement. | 





THE strength of the negative argument in favor of the extension of the 
suffrage to women—the argument, that is, founded on the ease with which 
the objections brought against it can be refuted ; the difficulty, indeed, ot 
finding one worth a serious refutation or which is more than an appeal to 
those popular prejudices with which any radical reform must at first con- 
tend, has led me not unnaturally to a consideration of the positive argu- 
ment, what can reasonably be said for this change when so little that is 
reasonable seems to be urged against it. For the proposed change is of so 
radical a kind, involving consequences of so much importance both to men 
and to women—consequences far beyond its immediate practical resulte— 
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that the whole conservative instinct of humanity inevitably recoils from it ; | 
the desire to “let well alone ” is so strong that it needsa decided conviction | 


that the present condition of society is far from being well enough to be let 

alone, and that this extension of the suffrage is a measure which justice and 

expediency alike demand, to lead one to desire it. Though, indeed, when 

we consider what this question really is—that it is simply whether a class, 

comprising about half the inhabitants of the country, whose members hold , 
property, pay taxes, teach in the public schools; which has shown, during | 
the last few years, in the working-rooms and on the executive committees 

of the Sanitary Commission, with its numerous branch societies throughout | 
the country, as well as in the care of the wounded in hospitals and on the 

field, no small amount of intelligence and of patriotism—whether this large 

class of women shall be excluded from all direct influence on a government | 
which claims to represent the whole people, does it not rest with those who | 
favor the exclusion to make it clear to us why this thing should be, why | 
the democratic principle of self-government, so broadly applicable to one | 
sex, is totally inadmissible as regards the other? And when they fail to| 
give us any better reason than that it must be, because it has been, because | 
it is, because most people who have never thought about it at all think it 

should be, is not this want of reason on the one side in itself almost a 

sufficient proof that both reason and justice are on the other? In this 

country, where progress is the corner-stone of our civilization, whose govern- 

ment is founded on democratic principles which the world has very recently 

begun to tolerate ; where slavery has been abolished, a most time-honored 

institution, sanctioned by the usage of thousands of years, maintained in the 

palmiest days of the Greek republics, and mentioned in the Old Testament 

—shall we say of any reform that it ought not to be, simply because it never 

has been ? 

The question whether or not the right of suffrage is a natural right, 
which occupies so prominent a place in the recent discussions about female 
suffrage, seems to me, I confess, to have very little bearing on the subject. 
Unless those who maintain that the right of suffrage is not a natural right 
can deduce as a logical conclusion from their premises that the male sex 
alone have a natural right to acquire it, 1 do not see that any amount of 
definition of a natural right—interesting and valuable as such definitions 
doubtless are in themselves, as matters of political philosophy—is of the 
slightest practical importance in discussing the present question. It is just, 
it is expedient (though, indeed, what is just cannot fail sooner or later to be 
expedient) that women should share with men a right which, whether 
natural or acquired, undoubtedly exists here ; and here alone lies the real 
gist of the question. 

Whether the right of suffrage is or is not a natural right, it can hardly, 
I think, be questioned that, according to the principles of a democratic 
government, political riguts should be shared by all classes of the citizens 
not incompetent to exercise them ; that every class has a right to the protec- 
tion of its own interests as interpreted by itself, in so far as this end 
can be secured by the votes of its members; that every class has a right 
to its share of influence in those public questions which affect the whole 
community; that it is, moreover, for the advantage of the state that 
each individual citizen should have an intelligent and responsible interest 
in general questions. Now, these principles must apply to women as to 
men, unless it can be proved that they are incompetent to exercise political 
rights; that, unlike all other classes, they have no special interests requir- 
ing protection; that those public questions which affect the whole com- 
munity do not affect them; or that it is for the advantage of the state that 
women should not take an intelligent and responsible interest in general 

uestions, that the great influence which they inevitably exert should be as 
ras possible an irrational influence. It is on these four grounds, accord- 
ingly, that I propose to argue this much debated question. 

First. Are women competent to vote? Women are unquestionably infe- 
rior to men in physical strength to an extent which unfits them as a class 
for military service and for many of the more arduous professions, and it is 
often urged that they are on this account rightfully excluded from the 
polls; that the bullet and the ballot should go together, though it is ditii- 
cult to see on what ground this principle applies to women only ; why men 
whom age or physical weakness exempts from military service should not 
also be disfranchised. In ancient times, when astate of war was the normal 
state of the community, when a citizen and a warrior were synonymous 
terms, and men proved their right to vote by coming armed to the polls (a 
custom which still survives in one of the Swiss cantons), a theory of citizen- 
ship which confined its rights and its duties to those who were able to 
defend them by the sword was the inevitable and logical deduction from 
the social condition which accompanied it. But with the progress of civili- 
zation the condition of society has changed, and a change in political theo- 
ries naturally follows. The great republics of antiquity and oligarchical 
states, in which a minority of the citizens, carefully trained to the highest 
point of physical and mental superiority, maintained and defended their 
government and the interests of civilization against the hostile nations 
around them, though republican, were in no sense democratic states; 
and the great republic of to-day has just fought through one of the bloodiest 
wars on record to put down for ever the theory of government founded on 
barbarism and slavery, and which only the prevalence of barbarism and 
slavery can maintain and excuse, that one class is justified in governing 
others by virtue of its power to do so. 

If women formed a separate body in the community, cut off from close 
social ties like the priesthood in Catholic countries, then indeed we might 
fear to trust power over the government to a large class who could not be 
called upon to risk anything very dear to them in its defense. But until 
domestic ties cease to exist, women, though unable to risk their lives for 
their country, are in time of war called upon no less than men to sacrifice 
themselves in its defence, When a man enlists, leaving his wife with the 





care, and, in case of his death, the maintenance, of a family of children, does 
he risk only his own life for the cause he serves? Who that has lived jn 





this country since 1861 does not know that when our soldiers marched out 
to battle it was not their own lives alone that they carried in their hands, 
that in the graves which cover the lonely battle-fields of the South or crowd 
our national cemeteries, not men’s bodies only but women’s hearts and hopes 
lie buried? And if this is so, for those women whose homes never became 
the seat of war, when we think of all the personal danger that war must 
bring to the women amongst whom it is carried on, can we doubt that in 
questions of peace and war women’s interests are at stake no less than men's 
At the ballot-box men cannot represent women, for in the expression of 
opinion one class cannot represent another; but on the battle-field, when t! 
interests at stake are those of the whole couatry and of each individual in 
it, men do, indeed, represent women, or if they do not they have no business 
to be there. The men of the country have no more right to exact of wome: 
without their consent the sacrifices which a war involves than the women 
to send the men out unwillingly to the field. It is as much the interest ot 





women as of men that a just and necessary war should be fought through 
to its legitimate end, a righteous peace; and this the women of America 
have proved their capacity to understand ;—it is as much their interest as 


that of men that the strength and resources of the country should not by 
wasted in unjust and unnecessary wars, and I see no reason why they should 
fail to understand this issue as well as the other. 

Another argument against women’s capacity to vote is found in the fact 
that, owing to the natural division of Jabor between the sexes by which «i 
mestic occupations and the early education of children (that is, of the whole 
human race) are almost entirely in their hands, a woman's life is usually 
more retired and domestic than a man’s; that, mixing less than men in 
active life, they acquire less practical experience in reference to public ques 
tions. This is plausible and, to a certain extent, undoubtedly true ; though, 
practically, I hardly see that the greater part of men’s avocations are any 
more calculated to make them wise lawgivers than those of women. Why 
should a carpenter, a blacksmith, a mechanic necessarily acquire in the exer 
cise of his trade more lucid political views than his wife who manages the 
household expenditure and governs a family of children? As regards daily 
experience in financial matters, men should know better than women where 
money comes from, since they have much better opportunities of earning it. 
but women know as well or better where it goes to, and how far it can go , 
and for the state as for the household one branch of Knowledge is as impor 
tant as the other. Most men are undoubtedly more interested in the minor 
and daily questions of politics than women ; but this, I think, is owing not 
so much to their occupations as to the fact that they have been all their 
lives made to feel that such questions are their business. Women, en the 
contrary, having been taught from their cradles that it is feminine to show 
a charming ignorance on all such subjects, or just that amount of knowledge 
which shall enable them to accept with deference (by no means to question) 
the views of their male relatives, are naturally enough very little interested 
in details about which they are not expected to have an opinion. A large 
part of the work of the Sanitary Commission, involving extensive and com. 
plicated business arrangements, was organized and carried on by women— 
many of them very young women—without any sort of business education, 
and belonging to the class in society in which women, though well educated 
intellectually, are least likely to acquire practical experience; and I cannot 
but think that, since so many women are to be found capable of doing busi 
ness, they may as a class be capable of sharing with men in the making of 
those laws by which business interests are regulated. To suppose that 
women are now, as a rule, as competent to vote as men, is to suppose that 
they are not merely equal to men intellectually, but very much superior, 
since men have all the advantage of that education for the suffrage which 
only the suffrage can give; but that women in this country are as compe 
tent to use this right as any other body which has never exercised it (if not 
more so), and that they are as capable of being educated by the use of it to 
use it with advantage to themselves and others, I see no reason to doubt 
If it were a question of reversing the present state of things—taking the 
vote from men to give it to women (and the subject is usually discussed as 
if it were)—the undoubted superiority of the male sex in pbysical strength 
and the more extensive experience given by their more active lives, wight 
well lead us to pause; but since it is merely proposed that instead of one 
sex governing the other, both sexes shall govern both, the essential differ 
ences between the two seem to me an argument for the change rather than 
against it. 

But, it is urged, voters are liable to be voted for; and is it desirable that 
women should leave the care of their homes and children for seats in the 
Legislature or in Congress? Undoubtedly not. But there are many men 
whose professional duties prevent them from taking an active part in poli- 
tics, and I see no reason why a woman, whose duties lie elsewhere, should 
accept a nomination any more than a man would in the same case. There 
are many women who have no children and no paramount family claims, 
and why should not such women hold office as well as men? But ignorant 
and incompetent women will vote! No doubt; but so do ignorant and in 
competent men. But incompetent women will be elected very likely ; but 
are incompetent men never elected? Does not history, and that of recent 
date, prove that an incompetent man (elected by male suffrage) may occa 
sionally find his way even into the Presidential chair? But a worman may 
now and then be elected to an office which might have been better filled by 
aman! Probably; but unless we suppose that there is no office in the gilt 
of the state which men are not more competent to fill exclusively than 
women to share, the same thing may happen in the future, and must con 
tinually happen in the present, with reference to women, and I hardly see 
why society should suffer more in the one case than in the other. 

I have dwelt at some length on the question whether or no women are 
competent to vote, because it is only on this ground that any serious argu- 
ment against the justice of the proposed change can be based. That 
women have, as a class, special interests requiring protection, cannot be 
seriously questioned ; that those public questions which affect the whole 
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community affect them is self-evident ; and this brings us at once to the 
fourth and last ground on which their right to vote can be claimed or 
denied : 

Is it for the advantage of the state that women should not take an 
intelligent and responsible interest in general questions? In other words, 
is the community, as a whole, in danger of becoming too intelligent and 
rational? For otherwise, since the great influence which women exercise 
in the community is undoubted, the natural conclusion seems to be that to 
educate them as rapidly as possible to a responsible and rational exercise of 
this influence is of the utmost importance, and experience has proved that 
to give the suffrage to a class is the surest way to rationalize the individu 
als who compose it. 

But, say the opponents of female suffrage, to rationalize women is to 
deprive them of those feminine qualities by which their influence is main- 
tained, and society of the benefit which it derives from this influence as at 
present exercised. A man does not cease to be manly by becoming an 
intelligent citizen, therefore a woman cannot be an intelligent citizen with- 
out ceasing to be womanly. The logic may be convincing, but my femi- 
nine mind fails to appreciate its force. That it is in accordance with the 
eternal laws of Providence that women should not be “ equal to men in the 
sense of being like men,” I most earnestly believe, and I have perfect confi 
dence that, in this respect as in others, the eternal laws will assert and 
maintain themselves, that voting will no more unsex women than it will 
discolor negroes. The present system, by depriving women of the suffrage 
and of those opportunities for occupation and education which men enjoy, 
tends to foree women of independence and character, or whom circum- 
stances have deprived of male protectors, to choose between an aggressive 
and unequal competition with men (which may not develop their most 
feminine qualities) or wasting in weariness and vexation of spirit the capa- 
cities the Lord gave them. In one of the recent arguments against female 
suffrage it is urged that “ the destiny of the woman is to rely, to be protected. 
to harmonize in society with her attractions the jarring elements brought 
by men from the sterner and not unfrequently coarser pursuits of practical 
life”—in other words, to be taken care of by men and to make them com- 
fortable. I prefer, myself, the Bible definition, according to which woman 
is ‘a helpmeet” for man. Efficient help is indeed a great comfort, and the 
latter definition really includes the former, but to be made comfortable is 
not always the most efficient help. To keep a man’s aims and standard 
high by raising her own, to stimulate his intelligence by contact with hers, 
to honor him and be honored by him with mutual esteem and reverence, 
to share the burdens of his life and rely on his support in bearing hers, is 
all this inconsistent with true womanliness in women or true manliness in 
men? “I hate,” says Emerson, ‘when I look for a manly furtherance, or 
at least a manly resistance, to find only a mush of concession.” Do men 
never long for a womanly furtherance at the price now and then of a 
womanly resistance, in place of the mush of concession which they usually 
demand and receive from womankind? A woman may be none the less 
womanly because she knows her own opinions and can express them. 
Some of the gentlest and most attractive women I know are among the 
wisest and most intelligent, and one of the most feminine women I ever 
met was one with whose intellect few men of her generation could stand 
comparison—Mrs. Browning, of whom Thackeray said that “ it was strange 
to see that little woman and think what a great man she was,’ 

The theory that the chivalrous feeling of men toward women must 
vanish before the acknowledgment of their social equality, that to claim 
women’s rights is to abandon women’s privileges, naturally follows from 
the impression that women will cease to be women ; and, not expecting the 
latter result, I do not dread the former. History proves that in the progress 
of civilization chivalrous feeling in men has steadily increased in proportion 
to the increasing influence of women; and the two facts in American 
society which are most striking to a foreigner are the freedom of the women 
and the courtesy of the men. When our civilization has gone a step further, 
and respect for women is embodied in laws by which complete social and 
political equality has secured protection of their rights to those who cannot 
otherwise enforce them, men will not be less courteous to those whose claim 
to respect has been thus emphatically acknowledged. It would be as 
sensible to deprive men over sixty of a vote, for fear old age would not be 
sufficiently honored if it shared the rights of youth, as to favor the exclu- 
sion of women from the polls lest men should lose their chivalrous instincts 
toward them. 

‘That the admission of women to the suffrage is an inevitable and rapidly 
approaching change in our political system I believe as earnestly as that 
justice and expediency alike demand it. That comparatively few women 
have any personal desire to vote is evident; but this, which would be a 
strong argument against forcing a privilege upon them, is no valid reason 
for depriving them of a right; for injustice to any class is a disadvantage 
to the community, and none the less so because the majority of the class in 
question are not enlightened enough to perceive it. If women’s rights are 
really what they claim to be, they are but another name for women’s duties, 
and the sooner they are acknowledged the better. Nothing is more natural 
than that most women should not personally desire to vote. Conservative 
prejudice has surrounded the subject with every disagreeable association, 
and, moreover, while the love of a new responsibility, for which they are 
imperfectly prepared, and all the trial which the transition from old customs 
to new must involve, fall exclusively upon the generation which first exer- 
cises the right, the benefits to flow from it must be for their children rather 
than themselves. But if this change is to come, some generation of women 
must be the first to face it, and it is of the utmost importance that it should 
fall upon one not wholly unprepared for a wise use of it. If women vote in 
this country within the next ten or twenty years, the trdnsition period comes 
upon a generation educated to an interest in political questions by living in 
a time of political convulsion, and better fitted for the exercise of such 
rights than women who have not been taught by the suffrage to use the 
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suffrage, could be in ordinary times. And since, when a great reform must 
come, the sooner it comes the better, I sincerely trust that the right of 
suffrage will yet be exercised by the women of this generation. 





THE RATIONALE OF ‘THE. FASHIONS. 

THE establishment, by a great publishing house, of an illustrated paper 
devoted to the diffusion of the latest Paris fashions over the whole country, 
accompanied with minute directions for the home manufacture of difficult 
“ underclothes,” suggests some reflections as to the use made of the fashions 
in democratic communities, and which, we think, Harper’s Bazar itself would 
do well to discuss in that portion of its space which is devoted to general 
instruction. The complaint that the spread of the same cut of cloties 
through all countries and all classes of society is destroying picturesqueness 
and variety is now so old and well-worn that we shall not repeat it. Na- 
tional costumes were very pretty things, but they were the outward sign of 
things that were not pretty. It is a lamentable fact that the more diversity 
there was in the attire of the different nations of the world, the worse they 
behaved. The time when every country had its own dress, when there 
were as many costumes as languages, and when a journey through Europe 
was a succession of effects in color and form, was certainly a delightful time 
for artists and travellers, but it was a shockingly bad time for the rest of 
mankind. Nations dressed differently because they thought and acted dif. 
ferently, and although nobody can love diversity and hate uniformity and 
monotony more than we do, yet inasmuch as diversity of manners seemed a 
promoter of ferocity and hatred, and a constant incentive to throat-cutting, 
we, with the rest of the world, are witnessing its departure with little or no 
regret. As long as similarity of costume helps to draw men together, as long 
as they feel less compunction about blowing out the brains of a person with 
a turban or bournous than of a person with a stovepipe or a wide awake, we 
cannot, as moralists, regret to find the population of Western Arkansas 
wearing as their daily working-clothes “the full evening dress” of more 
civilized regions, including patent-leather boots, however unpleasant the 
sight may be to the merely carnal eye. 

But then similarity of costume does not necessarily require the imme- 
diate diffusion and adoption through all parts of the world reached by rail- 
road and telegraph of the latest Paris fashions. People’s clothes may and 
do belong to the same general type without following the minute changes 
in cut and color which “the leaders of society ” introduce into their clothes 
nearly every month ; and these minute changes ought not to be copied by 
persons of all conditions and callings for divers weighty reasons, some moral 
and some material, which those who claim for the diffusion of the fashions 
the position of a work of civilization would do well to note. First and fore- 
most, we make so bold as to say that not two per cent. of the women who 
endeavor to follow the fashions, or, in other words, to keep what is called 
“well dressed,” are capable of doing so and at the same time reserving 
much attention for anything else. In saying this we cast no reflection on 
the feminine mind. If Gladstone or the Emperor Napoleon or Chief-Justice 
Chase or the Honorable Ben Wade were to change their clothes as often as 
the fashions require women to change them, and follow, as women have to 
do, the thousand-and-one modifications of cut, arrangement, trimming, but- 
tons, which make their appearance every month, even at a long interval, 
they would have little or no time to spare for affairs of state. It is only by 
following the changes at a very long distance and wearing the same dress 
for half a year or a year at a time, or else leaving the whole matter to their 
tailors and putting on whatever is sent to them, that these eminent men 
are able to save any time for “search of deep philosophy, wit, eloquence, 
and poesy,” even for those pleasing reminiscences of early years with 
which Mr. Wade loves to fill the leisure hours of his vacations. It may be 
safely said, too, of the lady leaders of fashions in the great capitals—the per. 
sons on whom the fashions first appear—that few, if any, are able to devote 
much attention to the invention or arrangement of their own toilettes. All 
this is done by “artists” trained to the business, whose brains are constantly 
occupied with the invention of new combinations, the study of effects, the 
trial of experiments in material and arrangement. All that the empresses 
and duchesses and other high personages do is to wear what is sent home 
or at most to express disapproval of what is offered for their inspection. If 
they tried to do more they would have to give up most of their social 
duties and pleasures, their morning visits, their afternoon drives, their din- 
ners, their evenings at the opera and in society, and fag as hard as any 
architect’s draughtsman or hack-writer. The most powerful minds are 
rarely capable of doing more than one thing at a time. A man or woman 
might be capable of predicting the appearance of a planet, and yet if 
obliged to devise a fresh costume every day would certainly have neither 
time nor attention for anything else, 
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When one applies all this to the case of the great mass of American 
women, even to those richer ones who, in the large cities, feebly attempt 
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to keep pace with the great ladies of European society, one sees more clear- | 


ly how hard it is for the latest fashions to do the world much good. There 
are few, if any, women in America who are rich enough or have social 
weight enough to be able to commit the entire charge of their dress to 
their milliner or their dressmaker, and keep their minds free for ordinary 
household and social cares. There is hardly one of them who has not to 


“think out” her clothes article by article, down to the minutest details of | 


trimming. Now, if all this toil were expended really in devising artistic 
combinations, it would be hard to say that it was not well spent. “ But the 
problem on which so much labor is expended is not the simple one of pro- 
ducing a becoming costume ; it is of producing a becoming costume within 
the limits prescribed by the latest fashions, and this may be, and generally 
is, with people of mederate means, an ignoble problem. The fashions have 
no necessary connection with becomingness. They originate in a dress or 
bonnet made for one person, and that person they are made to suit accord- 
ing to dressmakers’ notions of suitableness; but when they spread they have 
to be worn by all women of all heights, breadths, and complexions, and the 
result would, if the public in any modern country had an artistic eye, be 
simply frightful. The public, however, has not an artistic eye. It really 
cares very little for artistic propriety in costume. What it does care for is 
“ style,” and style is a conventional thing in no way dependent on form or 
color. It means resemblance in general effect to the dress of persons of 
wealth or rank who pay a good deal of attention to externals, whether 
that general effect be produced in accordance with the rules of art or not. 
If the Empress of the French wore her hair in a pigtail, pigtails would be 
“stylish,” and the failure to wear pigtails would be called “ odd,” a term 
which has become synonymous with ugly or repulsive. Strangely enough, 
too, odd things are ugly and repulsive. There is perhaps no more remark- 
able illustration of the power of habit on the mind than the rapidity with 
which the eye adapts its standard of beauty to the fashions, and learns 
to think that, and that only, beautiful which everybody wears. It would be 
hard for two head-dresses to differ more widely than the bonnets of the past 
year and the bonnets, say, of 1860, and yet both were considered while in 
vogue perfectly becoming to every woman, and no woman liked to be with 
out one. Nothing but a very high degree of esthetic culture combined 
with a very high degree of individual freedom will ever put an end to this 
state of things, or ever enable women to strive after anything or desire any- 
thing but “style,” and journals devoted to dress, which simply reproduce 
the last fashions as models, seem to us likely simply to increase and spread 
the tyranny of style and postpone the reign of “the Beautiful,” as Bulwer 
would say, longer than ever. 

Of course it may be said, and it is said, that by inspiring the masses with 
the desire, and at the same time supplying them with the means, of dress- 
ing like the favored ones of the earth, you do something towards raising 
them in their own estimation, and by helping them to cultivate externals 
do to a certain extent cultivate their taste. This is in a measure true; but 
it also puts out of sight, and keeps out of sight, the element of utility 
which ought to underlie all good dressing, and, in fact, from what ought to 
be the rationale of the fashions. Now, amongst the people who make the 
fashions utility may be, and often is, disregarded for the sake of mere orna- 
mental effect. In other words, what was made fashionable in the higher 
circles, because it was useful, is blindly adopted and practised by the classes 
amongst whom it loses all tincture of utility whatever. Take,as an example, 
the long dresses which, until very recently, were constantly seen in our 
streets. Anything more repulsive than the spectacle of their sweeping the 
sidewalks, gathering up the filth for transportation into decent parlors and 
bedrooms, it would be difficult to imagine. Their inconvenience, too, in 
walking was patent, and acknowledged by every woman who wore them, 
and the only reason why they were worn by women here was, that women 
of high rank in Paris wore them. But in this, as in many other things, 
women of rank in Paris are not good models for the mass of women in 
America. The women who lead the fashions in Europe, it ought not to be 
forgotten, are rarely, if ever, seen on foot in the streets or on high roads. 
They go everywhere in carriages, and their dresses are consequently gener- 
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ally adapted to carriages and to their own homes. They can, consequently, 
arrange their skirts, as well as every other part of their costume, to suit 
their taste, or rather their milliners’; but the literal adoption of their cos 
tume by women who do not keep carriages and rarely enter one, and who 
perform their jgurneyings to and fro on foot, or in stages or street-cars, 
perhaps with a mirket-basket on one side of them and a hod carrier fresh 
from the mortar on the other, ofter. produces the most deplorable effects 
Illustrations of the same kind might be multiplied almost indefinitely, It 
may, in fact, be safely asserted, that while the general diffusion of the same 


costume over the world as part of the graceful process of assimilation 
going on among the nations of the earth is something that the friends of 
humanity and civilization may rejoice over, the diffusion amongst the 
women of the civilized world of a sense of the necessity of changing the cut 
and arrangement of their clothes as often as the ladies of one or two courts 
change them, and of faithfully copying the attire of persons of entirely 
different habits and surroundings from their own, is a misfortune. In 
other words, the feeling which prompts the American country girl to desire 
to efface from her dress, as far as she can, traces of inferiority in taste or in 
attention to the decencies of life, is a highly respectable one ; but the feeling 
which prompts her to wear whatever the Empress of the French wears, no 
matter whether it suits her figure or her occupation or her purse or not, is 
not a highly respectable one, and ought not to be encouraged. It must be 
borne in mind that following the fashions does not mean improvement ; it 
means simply change. 
devising the high bonnet than in devising the flat one ; 
hoops than in prescribing small ones. 
fashions are not artists in the best sense of the word, nor are they persons of 
culture or taste. 
new ones; and of all the senseless things which women do, or rather which 
that compound of men and women called “ society” 
ing closely the lead of the fashion-makers without reference to individual 
peculiarities, is perhaps the most senseless. 

We say all this without the smallest expectation of seeing in our time 
any change. 
love of individual freedom would have to be much more widely diffused than 
it is now, and so would wsthetic training. In the present condition of popu 
lar taste we have apparently, in order to prevent people making “ guys” of 
themselves, to have either a stereotyped national costume, coming down 
from generation to generation, or else a copying of the Paris fashions such 
as we have now. Liberty without knowledge is simply license, and the 
costumes supplied by Paris dressmakers are, no doubt, on the whole, better 
than individual taste is as yet competent to supply. 


No more attention was paid to the rules of art in 
in prescribing large 
Moreover, the persons who devise 


Their business is not to provide beautiful costumes, but 


exacts of women, follow 


Before women are released from the tyranny of fashion the 
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oo ene poets have a place in the volume.”—J. Y. 
Vitizen. 


4, THE CHAMPAGNE COUNTRY. By Ros- 
ERT TomMEs. Crown Svo, cioth, $1 75. 


“*Mr. Robert Tomes has here written upon champagne 
in the proper vein of sprightiinees, and has not over- 
looked the popular demand for accurate information.’’— 
Journal of Commerce. 


5. GOD’S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. A 
Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By Principal 
Leitcu. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


** To the publisher of this work the community is under 
reat obligation, and they must feel a worthy satisfaction 
n knowing that he is an instrument of so much good in 

thus aiding to unfold the curtain of mist that displays the 
divine Shechinah.”— The Southern Son. 


6. AMONG THE SQUIRRELS, 
Denison. Cloth extra, $1 75. 


‘““A thick little quarto of cheery oaine. such as the 
young fulks delight in, with eight characteristic drawings 
by Ernest Griset..... Mr. Griset is by ali odds the best 
artist in Eugiand in the walk of the grotesque and the 
queer, and his eight designs for * Among the Squirrels’ 
are every way admirable.’’— The Albion. 


7. ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. By Georez MacponaLp. Crown Syvo, cloth, 
$1 75. 


‘**Itis as full of music as was Prospero’s Island; rich in 
strains that take the ear captive and linger long upon it."’ 
—Saturday Review. 


8. UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Georce Mac- 
DONALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“ True and beautiful thought, musically and eloquently 
expressed.” — Pall Mali Gazette 


** Readers will rejoice over these sermons as those who 
have gotten great spoils.’’— Nonconformist. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1867. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Elaine,” imperial 4to, elegant cloth, 
price $17; each Idy] separately, $10. 


“VIVIEN” AND “GUINEVERE.” By 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Illustrated by 
eighteen superb engravings on steel, from drawings 
by Gustave Doré. 


These drawings are even superior in poetic imagina- 
tion and dramatic effect to those which illustrated 
“Elaine,” while the names of the following engravers 
will be in themselves an assurance of the exquisite 
manner in which the designs of this great master will be 
rendered. 

The enormous demand which “Elaine” called forth 
rendered an adequate supply of copies of the work for 
the Christmas season quite impossible; for the plates, to 
be properly printed, require much time and attention. 
The supply was actually for a period at a stand-still. It 
is therefore requested that orders for this new work may 
be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all chance of 
pore ay nae pe and delay. Orders will be executed 
strictly in the order in which they are received. 

Engravers of the illustrations to ‘‘ Vivien ’ and ‘*‘ Guin- 
evere”’: J. H. Baker, T. O. Barlow, E. P. Brandard, G. C. 
Finden, J. Godfrey, W. Greatbach, C. H. Jeens, W. 
Mote, W. Ridgway, J. Saddler, J. Stephenson, and A. 
Willmore. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt o1 
price by the ) y mg 

*,* G. R. & Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illus- 
trated, Juvenile, and Scientific Books is now ready, and 
will be ed to any one applying for it, 


By Mrs. 
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NEW SUPPLIES OF 


VALUABLE WORKS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Just PUBLISHED, 


Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit.| scripner, WELFoRD & Co., 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 5 


654 Broapway. 
1 vol. 12mo, bevelled cloth, $1 75; gilt, $2 50. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S SURPRISING 
TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. Illustrated with 
five wood-cuts by George Cruikshank, and twenty 


Attendants at Plymouth Church have always recog- 
nized Mr. Beecher’s prayers as the most earnest. effect- 
ive, and forcible part of his public exercises. In this two full-page curious engravings. New edition. | 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. | 
volume there are permanently preserved a large number | | 
of these prayers, selected from those offered in the | Bl RRITT (ELIH ). A Walk from London | 
f oe 5 : to Land’s End and Back, with Notes by the Way. | 
course of his regular ministrations during the last ten Second edition. 1 vol. 12mo, engravings, cloth, $3. | 
lve , and th i ecisel th TA {DAT ‘c aNER UT ro 
or twelve years, and they are given precisely a8 hey | CHAUCER (GEOF.) COMPLETE WORKS. 
were made, each one being complete in itse!f, and all! | With Memoir by Sir Harris Nicoxas. 6 vols. post 
form a collection which has no equal and hardly a par- | S8vo, new and beautiful edition, vellum cloth, $15. 
allel in our literature. | COMTE (AUG.) A General View of Positivism. 
Translated by J. H. BripgGEs. 1 vol. small Svo, cloth, | 
; 4 25. 
TALES OF THE COOD WOMAN. $ 
BY J. K. PAULDING. COWPER (B. HARRIS). THE APOCRY- 
* pp . ”« » > ine 
1 vol. crown 8vo, uniform with the “ Literary Life’ and PHAL GOSPELS, and other Documents relating to 


br gla “OO ae ay the History of Christ. Translated from the Originals 
Bulls and Jonathans,” price $2 50. with Notes. 1 thick vol. small Svo, cloth, $3 75. , 





RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 
| 


cellor Kent, President Adams ; 





DASENT (G. W.) THE STORY OF BURNT | 
NJAL: or, LIFE IN ICELAND IN THE TENTH 
CENTURY. 2 vols. Svo, half morocco, $10 50, 


DE LOHNE (J. L.) RISE AND PROGRESS | 
OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION With His- 
torical and Legal Introduction and Notes by A. 8. 
STEPHENS. 2 large vols. 8vo, cloth, $5. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
PHYSICS, experimental and applied Translated 
and edited by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 1 very 
thick vol., cloth, $7 50. 


WILL BE READY NovEMBER 21, 
A NEW BOOK 
BY REY. DR. WILLIAM ADAMS, 


Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


THANKSCIVING: 


MEMORIES OF THE DAY AND HELPS TO THE 
HABIT. 





1 vol. 12mo, bound in bevelled cloth, price $2. 
‘*Home,” ** A Cheerful Temper,” ** Happy Mediocrity,’ 
“The Blessedness of Tears,” ‘‘Cheap Contentment,”’ 
‘*Balancings and Compensations,” ‘*The Zest of Life,” 


HARTWIG (DR.) THE SEA AND ITS 
LIVING WONDERS. A Popular Account of the} 
Marvels of the Deep. 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous il- | 
lustrations, cloth, $10 50. 


. “ = “4 + | 
“Politics and the Pulpit,’ ‘‘Christian Patriotism,” NS eee ned | retinas og Pg 
‘* Lull in the Storm,” and “ Liberty and Law” are among $4 5. : eS ee 


the topics discussed in this volume. Happy memories 
and associations are revived, cheerful views of life are| LEVI (M.) 
inculcated, and the volume throughort is written in that 
charming style which has made all the productions of Dr. 
Adams 20 widely popular. While specially appropriate | MERIVALE (C.) 
for the day and festival from which it takes its name, the 
volume is one which is well adapted for all times and 
seasons. 


HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND 
WRITING, with the system used by the author. | 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


THE FALL OF THE! 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. A short History of the last} 
century of the Commonwealth. 1 vol. crown 8vo, | 


cloth, #3 75. 


RAWLINSON (GEO.) THE FIVE GREAT} 
MONARCHIES OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 8) 
vols. Svo, calf, extra, $30. 





Atso Just Reapy, a New EDITION or 


THE THREE GARDENS. |. con (C.) STRAY NOTES ON FISH- 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ING AND NATURAL HISTORY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
ns cloth, $3 75. 


IN PRESS, SISMONDI (J. C. L. DE). HISTORY OF 

! , E MAN E) E " 

THE TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND OF) ee eee et) ROMAN EMPIRE. 2 vols 
KATHRINA, 


SLATER (MRS.) SENTENTLE® CHRO- 
NOLOGICA. Being a complete system of Ancient 
and Modern Chronology. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75 


STEPHEN (SIR JAS.) ESSAYS IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fifth edition 
1 thick vol. crown S8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


' 

THIERS (A.) HISTORY OF THE FRENCH | 
REVOLUTION. Translated by SHoBertr. 5 vols 
small Svo, fine steel engravings, full calf, extra, $30. 


HER LIFE AND MINE: IN A POEM. 
By J. G. Hottanp (Truotay Trtcoms). 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 
THE TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND of this Poem—the 
most popular ever published in America, not even ex- 


cepting ‘“‘ Bitter-Sweet,’’ by the same anthor—is now in 
presse. 








JUST PUBLISHED : 
THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. By Joun Lorp, 
LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map, $8. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF GOD. By 
Cuartes Cotcock Jones, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 50. 


VAUGHAN (R. A.) HOURS WITH THE| 
MYSTICS. A contribution to the History of Reli- | 
gious Opinion. 2 vols. post Sva, cloth, $6. 








SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS.| WILSON (PROF.) COMPLETE WORKS. 
By J. A. Frovps, author of the “ History of Eng- (Noctes Ambrosiane, Critical and Imaginative 


Essays, Recreati Poems, Tales.) 
crown Svo, well printed, cloth, $24. 


WILSON (PROF. H. H.) WORKS.- Essays 
on Sanskrit Literature and on the Religion of the 
Hindoos and the Vishnu Purana. Collected and | 
edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 6 vols. Svo, cloth, $42. 


land.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, $3. | In 12 vols. 

LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN. | 
GUAGE. By Wiruam Dwient Waltney. 1 vol. 
crown Svo, $2 50. 

GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS. 


| 
(Second Series.) 1 | 
vol. 12mo, $1 75. 





These works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be Any of these works sent post-paid to any address in | 
sent, post-paid, by the Publishers to any address upon | the United States upon receipt of the price, and ten per 
receipt of the price. cent. in addition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
654 Broadway, Now York, 





SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broapway. 
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| LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Plan and execution commended by Justice Story, Chaa 
Historians Sparks, Pree 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. H. W. Beecher, ane 
many others. 

It has been published for more than twenty years, a 
is now enlarged. It is issued 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


giving tifty-two numbers and over THREE THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter, year 

It is a work which commends itself to every one \ 
has a taste for the best literature of the Mawazines ar 
Reviews, or who cares to keep up with the event 
the time. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticiams, Stories 
Poetry, Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and 
Political Essays—from the whole body of English Period 


} ical Literature—making 4 vols. a year of immediate { 


terest and solid, permanent value 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 


From the late President of the United Stat 
Quincy Adams.—" Of all the periodical journal 
to literature and ecience, which abound in ki 
thi« country, Tue Livine Age has appeared to me 
most useful.” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867 Were f. 
in view of all the competitors now in the fleid, to choose 
I should undoubtedly choose Tus Living Aes. There is 
not, in apy library that I know of, so much inetroctive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of yo! 
umes.”’ 

From the New York Times.—* The taste, judgment, 
and wise tact displayed in the selection of articies are 
above all praise, because they have never been equalled.’ 

From the Springfleld (Mass.) Republican.—': We can do 
those among our readers who love sound and pure 








era- 
ture no better service than by referring them to this 
sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of 
ite class published in the United States, if not in the 
world.” 


From the Boston Post.—** We venture to say that in no 
other form can a work of similar character be found of 
equal merit or at 80 moderate a price.” 

From the Church Union, New York, Auguat 10, 1867.— 
** Ite editorial discrimination ts such as ever to afford ite 
readers an entertaining résumé of the best current Euro- 
pean magazine literature, and so complete as to saiiefy 
them of their having no need to resort to its original 
sources. In this regard, we deem it the best issue of its 
kind extant.” 


From the New York Independent.—“* No one can read, 
from week to week, the selections bronght before him in 
Tue Livine Aes, without becoming conscious of a quick- 
ening of his own faculties, and an enlargement of his 
mental horizon, Few private libraries, of course, can now 
secure the back volumes, sets of which are limited and 
costly. But public libraries in towns and villages ought, 
if poseible, to be farnished with such a treasury of good 
reading; and individuais may begin as subscribers for 
the new series, and thua keep pace in future with the age 
in which they live.” 


From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867.—“‘If a man 
were to read Litteli’s magazine regularly, and read noth- 
ing else, he would be well informed on all prominent sub- 
jects in the general field of human knowledge.’ 


From the Illinois State Journal, August 3, 1867.—“* It has 
more real svlid worth, more useful information, than any 
similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, the 
most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English 
language, are here gathered together.” : 


From the New York Home Journal, June 12, 1867.—" Lit 
TELL’s Livine AGE, long distinguisned as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreiyn periodical literature, 
still holde the foremost rank among works of its class 
Ite standard of selections ie a high one; and its contents 
are notonly of interest at the present moment, but pos 
sess an enduring value. Its representation of the for- 
eign field of perivdical literature is ampic and comprehen- 


j sive, and it combines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
| and practical, the socia) and scholarly, the grave and gy, 
is 


with a skill which is nowhere surpassed, and whic 
admirably suited to please the cultivated reader.” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1*67.—"* Age 
and life are alike its characteristics. It is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to 
grow fresher and better in matter as it grows older in 
years. Once introduced into the family circie, it cannot 


| well be dispensed with; and the bound volumes on the 


library shelves will supply a constant feast in years to 
come.” 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much literary 
celebrity.—** In the formation of my mind and character, I 
owe as much to Tue Livine AGE as to all other means of 
education put together.” 





Published WEEKLY, at $8 a year, FREE OF PosTAGF 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a club 
of seven new subscribers. 
Address 
LITTELL & CGAY, 
90 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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JUST 


PUBLISHED. 





VOLUME II. OF 


ABBOTT’S NATIONAL DICEST OF THE REPORTS 


oF THE 


UNITED STATES COURTS, 


AND OF THE 
ACTS OF CONCRESS, 
FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT TO THE YEAR 1867, 
COMPRISING 


The Reports of the United States Supreme Court, those 
Territorial and Local Courts established by the United 


of the Circuit and District Courts, and of the various 
States; together with the leading provisions of the 


Statutee at large, and important Auxiliary Information upon the 


NATIONAL 


JURISPRUDENCE. 





In this volume titles of importance or special character have been edited or revised by Hon. Wit1am D. Suir- 
MAN, Hon. Samvet Birarcurorp, Hon. N. K. Hatt, Hon. Georce SHarswoop, GeorcE TicKNoR CuRTIs, Esq., 
Hon. Cuarves C. Nort, Tueopore W. Dwicut, LL.D. The whole compiled by BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT 


and AUSTIN ABBOTT. 
This work is a complete and accurate epitome of the 
United States. 


jurisprudence and legislation of the Government of the 


DIOSSY & COCKCROFT, 


LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 71 NASSAU STREET, Corner of John, N. Y. 





TACTICAL USE OF THE THREE ARMS, 


Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry. 
By FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 
Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8. Volunteers, 
12mo, pp 133, price $1. 


This is the only work on the subject in the English 
language. 

The U.S. Service Magazine recommends it “for use as 
a simple, accurate, and brief manual in military institu- 
tions, and for instruction in military organizations.” 

The Army and Navy Journal calls it “a well-written, 
terse, clear, intelligible, and very interesting treatise.” 

The Duke of Cambridge mentions it as “an interesting 
and useful book ona subject in which he takes great in- 
terest.” 

General A. E. Burnside regards it ‘‘as a most useful 
work, and one destined to take a high stand in military 
literature.” 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 


Providence, R. I. 





READY NoveMBER 15. 


TWO CHOICE PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


MY PRISONS. 


By Sirvio Prttico. With an Introductory Notice by 
Epes Sargent. Illustrated with 50 Pictures from De- 
signs by Billings. One square 12mo volume, bevelled 
cloth, emblematic gilt side and edges, price $3 50. 


THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY; 


Orn, MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. | 
From the German of Schefer. By C. T. BROOKS. | 
With Portrait of Schefer. 


$2 50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DAYS 
OF NAPOLEON. 


Br LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


TRANSLATED BY Rey. W. BINeET. 


1 vol. 8vyo, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 
With Eight MIlustrations by Gaston Fay. 


The biography of the Empress Josephine written by 
Lonisa Miihlbach, possesses all the excellent character- 
istics of this writer. Her fidelity to the truth of history 
is a matter of conscience with her, as in a recent letter 
she says that she must get acquainted with the land and 
people before she can undertake to write about them, 





D, A. & CO, ALSO PUBLISH: 


NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
An Historical Romance. With eight original designs. 
1 vol. 8vo, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. 
8vo, illustrated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


1 vol. 











One square 16mo volume, | 
bevelled cloth, emblematic gilt side and edges, price 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. 1 vol. 
8vo, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 
JOSEPH II. AND HIS COURT. 1 vol. 8vo, 


paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 
1 vol. 12mo, 434 pages, cloth, $2. 

BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCT; or, Frederick the 
Great and His Friends. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. 


1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


This is a series of reflective and devotional pieces, in | FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. 


blank verse, for every day in the year, and isa perfect | 
Vade Mecum of thought and experience. It forms an 
appropriate Gift-Book for all classes and ages, 


Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 





1 vol. Svo, illustrated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 
LOUISA OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES. 1 
vol. 8vo, illustrated, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


HENRY VIII. AND CATHARINE PARR. 1 
vol, 12mo, cloth, $2. 





Either of the above sent free to any address on receipt 
of the price. 





Send EARLY ORDERS to your Bookseller or to the 
Publishers for the First Number of 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, 


A wide-awake, high-toned, national work, in which our 
most eminent writers are enlisted, to secure the BEST 
LITERATURE and PUREST ENTERTAINMENT for 
cultivated readers and the Family Circle. Mr. Motley, 
the Historian, Mr. [Ex.-Sec.] Stanton, and many others 
of that stamp are among the promised contributors, 

*,* The first number has EIGHTEEN articles of timely 
interest, including a brilliant CHRISTMAS STORY, and 
a new and striking Serial TALE oF To-Day. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 


ATTRACTIVE AND ELECANT CIFT- 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
To be published by G. P. Purmam & Son, next week. 
A NEW AND UNIQUE VOLUME. 
THE LEGENDE OF ST. GWENDOLINE; with 


eight beautiful photographs, from ori inal drawings 
made expressly for this work by J. W. EHNINGER. 
Quarto, cloth, extra, $10. Morocco, extra, $15. 

*,* This * Legende” is quaintly written by an author 
of pure and cultivated taste, and has been worthily illus- 
trated in an expensive and novel manner. It is unique 
in its character, and is commended to all gift-givers of 
refined tastes. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 
THE LANDSCAPE BOOK ; by American Ar. 


tists and American Avthors. Comprising sixteen 
fine engravings on steel from original paintings by 
Durand. Church, Cole, Kensett, Cropsey. Letter- 
press by Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Tuckerman, Hillard, 
Street, etc. Small folio, cloth, extra, $7. Morocco, 
extra, $10. : 2 

A few copies are printed in folio, with proofs on India 
paper, richly bound in morocco. Price $20. 

*,* The engravings in this work are beautifully executed 
on steel, and are excellent transcripts of the works of our 
best landscape painters. The price of this elegant volume 
has been fixed with reference to a wide popularity. 
PORTIA: and other Tales illustrative of the Early 

Days of Shakespeare’s Heroines, By Mrs. CowDEN 
CLARKE. With four engravings on steel. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $2 50; gilt edges, $3. 

‘*Prettier and sweeter stories we have never read.""— 
Albion. 

THE GHOST. A Christmas Story. By W. D. 
O'Connor. With illustration by Twos. Nast. l16mo, 
1 25; gilt edges, $1 50. ‘ i 

“his book stamps the author as the American Dick- 
ens. It cannot but make the hard hearts more tender, 
and thoughtlessly selfish ones more warm with active 
love wherever it is read.” — Hvening Mail. 


New Epitions oF THE Irvine PorputaR Girt-Books: 


CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND: With twenty fine 
engravings on wood by eminent artists. Small folio, 
$4; morocco extra, $7 50. 


LEGENDS OF THE HUDSON. Twenty illus- 
trations. Folio, $4 50; morocco, $8. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. Ten illustrations. 
boards, $1 50. 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. Ten illus- 
trations. Fancy boards, $1 75. 

DARLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


Fancy 


TRAVELLER. 8vo, morocco, $10. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo, gilt extra, $3 50; morocco extra, $6. 


BENEDICITE;; or, Illustrations of the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of the Creator. By G. CHar- 
LIN CHILD, M.D. Cloth extra, bevelled, $2 50; gilt 
edges, $3; morocco antique, $5. 

THE ARTISTS’ EDITION OF THE SKETCH- 
BOOK. A superb volume, with 130 illustrations. Mo- 
rocco extra, $18; levant morocco, $2'; half morocco, 
_~. An entirely new impression of this elegant 
work. 


A TREATISE ON INTRENCHMENTS. 
BY FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 
Brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 


Author of “ Tactical Use of the Three Arms.” One vol. 
12mo, pp. 146, illustrated with 41 engravings, price 
$1 25. 

** This little book is such an excellent one that our only 
regret in welcoming it is, that it was not published in 
1861 instead of 1866. It is as a hand-book and aide-me- 
moire that it has substantial value. It is so simple that 
any intelligent man of fair education can master it, and 
yet seems to contain all that an officer, who has no officer 
of engineers on his staff, would be likely to want to 
know.”’—WNation. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 
Pee ae Providence, R. I. 
CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
Reprinted from Taz Nation, Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 


ishers.—* All are entertaining, clever, and well-written.” 
—WNorth American Review. Price $1 50. 
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“YOUR WIFE WANTS IT.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instrvction. 





No. 5, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, PUBLISHED 1HI8 Day. 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 





“The first number is excellent; the contents are va- 
ried ; the illustrations abundant and well executed, the 
descriptions of material and make-up plain and suftici- 
ent.”’"—Evening Post. 

“The New York Bazar will soon become as popular in 
thie country as ite celebrated prototype of Berlin is in 
Europe.”—N. Y. Times. 

“A first-class family journal, and can hardly fail to 
attain an immense circulation.”—Boston Transcript. 

**Harper’s Bazar will be not only a journal of fashion 
—and fashion is a great power in the world—but some- 
thing more: a publication calculated to be of the utmost 
service in the work of disseminating sound views on 
many social subjects, and in helping te promote the cause 
of education. e believe the anderteking to be quite 
original, for no other periodical of the kind is now pub- 
lished, and we are certain it will be entirely successful 
not only as a business enterprise but in respect to those 
higher offices of journalism which concern the entire 
country.’’—Boston Traveller. 

“The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.’’—Albion. 

* The ladies’ joy.”.—N. Y. Home Gazette. 


“The best journal of fashion in this country.”’—Phila- 
delphia Post. 

“Will take its appropriate place at once in the front 
rank of our periodical literature.” — Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

“It is the authority in its specialty. It is conducted 
with admirable taste and skill, and it is as bright in its 
letter-prees as it is attractive in its pictures.’”’—Hartford 

ens. 

“The ne plus ultra of American journals.”’—Courier 
(Georgetown, D.C.) 

“The ladies have now an organ in which taste and cul- 
ture are both considered.’’-—Commercial Advertiser. 

* Harper’s Weekly Bazar has made ite first appearance 
and the completeness of its furnishings, both artistic an 
literary, warrant us in ascribing to it at once the position 
of leading fashion paper in America.”—Home Journal. 

“It is just the agreeable and interesting domestic 
paper which every mother aad wife and sweetheart will 
require every son and husband and lover to bring home 
with him every Saturday evening.’’—Philadelphia er. 

** It is decidedly the beet journal) of the kind that has yet 
appeared in this country.”"—Methodist Home Journal. 

* All that the most fastidious could desire.”’—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

“In a year’s time a family would as soon be without 
a box of matches as Harper’s Bazar.’’—N. Y. Leader. 

“The ladies will be delighted with it.”—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 


“Equal to the best European examiple.’’—Rochester 
Gazette. 

** The Bazar has at its start many claims for admission 
to the family circle, and will, doubtless, be generally read 
and sought after by ladies everywhere throughout the 
country.”—Army and Navy Journal. 

“We need not say ‘It will succeed,’ for it has suc” 
ceeded already.”—Philadelphia Press. 


* The neatest and most elegant fashion publication.” — 
Troy Whig. 

** A centre to which taste will look for its expression.” 
—New York Evening Mail. 

‘Whether we consider its claims as based upon the 
elegance and superiority of the paper, its —— 
appearance, the taste and judgment displayed in the en- 
gravings, or the literary contributions contained in its 
pages, we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be superior in 
each and ever particu ar to apy other similar publication 
here or abroad.”’—Philadelphia Legal Intelligencer. 

** We have rarely seen anything in this line which sur- 

sees this new birth among periodicals.’’—Toledo 
Ohio) Blade. 

* Our ladies need no longer be dependent upon the 
French and German fashion papers, for they now have an 
American paper that surpasses them all.’’—Philadelphia 
City Item. 

* Looks as if it were likely to become a 
institution.’’—Globe (St. John’s, N.B.) 


* Ite a ce gives ample rantee of success."— 
Round bie. e —" 


“ A handsome sheet.’’—New York Citizen. 
**It will be a great favorite.” —Zion’s Herald. 





For sale by all News-dealers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
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CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR »sOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DA}. PUPILS, 
1527 AND 1529 SPRUCE STR& yt, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, + eptember 19. 


French is the language of We family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 
J. W. BOUTON’S 
CATALOGUE (No, 23) OF A CHOICE COLLECTION 


OF RECENTLY IMPORTED BOOKS, 


Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Works, 
Picture Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc., etc., 
is Now Ready, and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
416 Broom : Street, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 


Foreign works noticed in Tak Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 


THE CHRONICLE: 
A London weekly newspaper, devoted, in politics, to a 
right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques- 
tion: in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 
echolars who are authorities in their respective depart- 
ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem- 
porary literature. 

Terms: $9 per annum; $4 50 for six months; $2 2 for 
three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
Subscriptions received by 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
Nation Office, New York. 
*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on request. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
Reprinted from Tue Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 
lishers.—‘* Of the whole twenty-five, there is, perhaps, 
none which does not contribute something to the reader's 
information, give him a new idea, or wake up an old one.” 
— Boston Commonwealth. Price $1 50. 








The American Free Trade League 
IS NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY 


THE LEACUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 
FREE TRADE. 


Tue Legacve will contain original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Correspondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Economiste— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Prese—Reviews of New 
Books—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 


Trade. 
PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 
subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Manu- 
ecripts will not be returned. Address 


THE LEACUE, 


Care of Frez Traps Leacus, 
205 Broadway, New York. 


NIAGARA 





FIRE t*NSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 

SURPLUS, JULY 1, 1866, 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 948 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
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P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN @& CO., New Yous 


Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAR, 
46 Pine Strasser, New Yors, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRI?. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above ttle 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
i and Grounds and other Architectural and ineering 

orks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLu Sr., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USB IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
Ss. Gc. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
— Business in Southern Illinois promptly traune- 
acted. References given. ” 4 


Belleville, ll., offers inducements to manufactures, 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 
Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of ** Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Masse.; Kufose 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francie G. Shaw, Steten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Maes. 
DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(ForMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
606 BROADWAY (uP stars). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and wiil be forwarded free to any addreee. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





Binding executed ip any style. 
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| BAKERS CHOCOLATE AND COCO | 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 

W. BAKER & CO.’S 

VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 


494 The Nation. 


THE NEW SYSTEM, 


THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE ceva | 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
419 anp 421 Broapway, 











THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 





F. 8. WINSTON, PReEstpent. 


CASH ASSETS 











(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States | Corner Canal 8t., N. Y. BROMA, 
Ts Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
$20,406,665 48 a Mvike Cocvarwih e -«Cotoa, Cocoa Shelis, 
” ’ ‘ | Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. pod opened. Cracked Cocoa, $c. 


— | Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 

| Hon. H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. 8. Treasurer), New 
York City. 

ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- | son. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 


HESE Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at The PA EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- | 





| 


; ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used | Y. C.), Bridgeport, Ct. } — eee atenSaes, See See See Sem 
; | or coffee, and are reco 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional Hon. acme BROOKS (Editor NV. Y. Express), Staten physicians. y 


For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & co., 


ER ap-™ . Mass. 


Insurance, at the option of the assured. | Hon. W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. City), Yonkeks. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. | Hon. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
; | A. N. GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York | ——_——_— 











ISAAC ABBATT, City. 
JOHN M. STUART. | secretaries ‘r. S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., wz), M ARVI N & Co. 'S 
: srerntntepnasiipelireianninatennind Peekskill. 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


“Tas Pew ts MIGHTIER THAN THE Sworn.’ 







































THE GOLD PEN—BEST AND CHEAPEST OF PENS. 


MORTON’S COLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


For sale at 25 Maiden Lane, New York, and by every 
duly appointed agent at the same price. 


Morton makes no pens stamped with the name or trade- 
mark of any other; therefore, where an agency is estab- 
lished the public will be best suited, and at the same 
prices, by calling on the agent; in all other places those 
wishing the Morton Pen must send to headquarters, 
where their orders will receive prompt attention, if ac- 
companied with the cash. 


A Catalogue, with full description of sizes and prices, 
sent on receipt of letter pusta, c. 


Fee MEEE SRR E ETS A. MORTON. 
VOSE’ s } PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 








The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their be grog and they are acknowledged, by com- 


petent im 
ro THE BEST PIANO MADE. 
nen can be given to thousands of residents 
throughout the country; also to many schools and semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practise 
of years, and 
HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them. vi are the Cugapgst Frret- 
OLAss PIANOS IN THE MARK 
WAR RANTED FIVE YEARS. 


Warrrooms: 701 Broapway, New Yorx. 


‘J. H. ANGIER, Agent. 
FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Bust FamiLy MacuIxne in THe Wortp. 
FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
feed Broadway, N. Y. 


“THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor,’ 
Was conferred on the representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MAOHINES, 
At the Exposition UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, 


Thus attesting their great superiority over all other 
Sewing Machines. 


Salesroom, 495 Broapwary, New Yorx. 




















THE. ,NATION,—“I wish it had 
yh 74 he ; a million sub- 


acribers,’"’— Rev, 





| CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), | 
Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 


i 
| B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 


} 


| JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten | 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atts.), New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 


OFFICERS. 

B. F. BANCROFT, President. 

A. N, GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 

CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 

General Superintendent of Agencies. 

FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 oath, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 


J. >. >. HENEDICT, General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
eral Agents, 238 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. B peonert. General Agent, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 
A. D. JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 
oe al L. Kane Coat General Agent (Adeiphi Building), 


PANNING & io 2 aeeceeeren 

396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, V; 

R. 8. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Bk 
Utica, N. Y. 

JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 

Lapesere CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 


, 


(Additional names in next advertisement.) 

The Company has now completed its new 

FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 
Send or call for circulars. 


| 


| 


Island. 
J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York | 
City. 
JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 
JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), | 
Syracuse. 
HENRY SALISBURY, Eeq., 173 Broadway, New York | 
City. 
| GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 
JOHN F. -‘TROW (J. F. Trow & Oo., Printers), New York 
City. 
EMERSON W. KEYS, Eeq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 
WM, H. 8. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 


N, General Agents, mm and 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AF E 





Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {71 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 








THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surpasses all cheese in aimplicit Sonny gr A 
beautiful stitch, and easy wor! ng. It 
atee no noise when in senecs. atid all per- 
sons fond of an excellent wy ine 
, haul cal! and B mage it. Al dis- 
>, count vffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
% i BROADWAY. a Y.: 108 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street ; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Willeesseee 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled tively to announce that have been 
4 positively they 









THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly clascified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 

of the President and members of the International Jury 

on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
|Panis, July 90, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 

has been unanimously awarded to Mesers. Steinway by 

the Jury of the International Exposition. ? 

First on tife listin Class Xp at atl 
















The original certificate, together with “the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WARFEROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
ne Oe ees ew 





York. 








